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INTRODUCTORY 
ie 


N the Greece of the distant past, which cared with 

almost equal earnestness for the training of the body 

and for the enrichment of the mind, there was a favourite 

race known as the Game of the Torch. It was run in 

Athens, in Corinth, in Pergamum, in Zerinthus—in these 
places at least, and, no doubt, in other cities too. 

For many a year there were no fewer than five 
celebrations in the stadia of Athens, the fourth having 
been introduced after the great victory at Marathon, and 
the last being added in the time when Socrates, “that 
white soul clothed in a satyr’s form,” was busy cross- 
questioning every one whom he met. The race, we read, 
was run usually on foot, and not infrequently at night; 
and very picturesque and memorable the spectacle must 
have been, as the lights moved rapidly through the 
darkness from stage to stage. 


The dampas that the runner carried seems in reality 
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to have been a sort of candlestick, with a shield set at 
the foot of the socket, to shelter in some measure the 
leaping and quivering flame—the flame which at all 
hazards must be guarded from flickering out and 
disappearing in the gloom. There were no honours for 
the man who permitted that eclipse to happen; he 
could expect only ridicule and contempt from those who 
looked on. 

Probably there were chains of runners, two chains, or 
three, or even ten. Each of these chains was composed 
of a number of living links—the athletes stationed at 
their. separate and individual points along the course. 
From one point to another the flaming lampas was 
borne, the first man in every chain running a certain 
distance and then handing the light to the second, who 
in his turn bore it, aloft and brilliant, on to the third; 
and thus, bequeathed by racer to racer, the torch was 
never allowed to fall or to be extinguished, until the 
goal was reached at last. The chain which soonest 
brought the lampas, uninjured and aglow, home to the 
winning-post was the victor; and the men who composed 
it were crowned, amid the plaudits of the crowd, with 
the coveted wreaths of bay. 


It is no wonder that the beautiful and impressive 
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race should have appeared to the quick-witted Greeks, 
and to many others since, a vivid image of the successive 
generations of men: the child receiving the torch of 
throbbing and pulsing life with which the father is 
compelled to part, and carrying it forward until he, also, 
must give it to one who comes after him. It was thus 
that Herodotus used and spiritualised the game which 
he must often have witnessed. And thus, too, in a 
later age and in another land, Lucretius reads its lesson 
in that verse of his which has passed into the literature 
of the world: 


“ Quasi cursores vitat lampada tradunt.” 


There are no runners in the stadium of life, the 
stadium where the games go on from January to 
December and from year to year, without intermission 
or break, whose torches blaze so brightly and shine so 
far, as the men and women to whom Christ is the 
Beginning and the End of the race. We look back 
through the centuries, and we see their lights twinkling 
and gleaming still—the flame has an asbestos quality, 
an indestructible virtue, about it. We look abroad into 
almost every land, and we see the runners girding them- 


selves with a strength which is not their own, and 
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fulfilling their course with joy. History would be a 
sad, unsatisfying, dreary, dispiriting thing, if it were not 
illuminated in all its pages by these glorious torch- 
bearers, 

It is the aim of the following chapters to recall some 
of them, in order that we, too, may be stirred from 
our lethargy, and may grasp the lampas and carry it 
bravely forward through our measured and appointed 


stage, 


I 
LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY 





CHAPTER I 


HOW IGNATIUS AND PERPETUA FOUGHT WITH BEASTS 
(A.D. 107; AND AD. 203) 


I 


HEY say that Ignatius was one of the boys whom 
Christ took into His arms, and over whom He 
breathed His blessing. If that were so, he could never 
forget it. The memory of it must have stayed with 
him through all his life, and must have helped to make 
him the man he was. 
_ When he grew up he was a good and fearless soldier 
of his King. He preached Jesus, and His Cross 
of shame and of glory, and His love which passes 
understanding, in the great city of Antioch, And 
the people honoured him; “none named him but to 
praise.” Not the Christians only, but the heathen too. 
God compelled even the Saviour’s enemies to be at 
peace with him. 
But one day the Emperor Trajan came to Antioch— 


Trajan, who was a splendid captain and a wise prince, 
a 
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bat who hated Jesus of Nazareth and the men and 
women and children who were called by His name. 
And Ignatius, old and white-haired now, was summoned 
into the Emperor’s presence. How strong and brave he 
looked, standing there before the soldier who ruled the 
world! He never turned his back; he did not feel any 
fear; his Lord, he knew, would teach him what he was to 
say. Trajan spoke to him angrily and cruelly. “That 
is not how you should address one who carries Christ in 
his heart,” Ignatius replied. “Do you mean Him that 
was crucified?” the Emperor asked. “Him that hath 
crucified my sin,” Ignatius said. “And do you carry 
the Crucified within you?” scoffed Trajan, with a 
mocking smile. “Yes,” the Master’s faithful servant 
answered ; “for it is written, ‘I will live in them, and 
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walk in them. And ever since, Ignatius has been 
called Theophorus, “the God-carrier,” because he spoke 
of carrying Jesus within him. 

The Emperor sentenced him to die. He was to be 
taken to Rome, Trajan said, and to be thrown to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre for the pastime of the 
people. When Ignatius heard it, he broke forth in 
gladness: “I give Thee thanks, O Lord!” What a 
march that was, from Antioch far in the East to Rome 
far in the West! He turned it to the best account. 


The chains were on him, binding him to the rough 
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soldiers who guarded him—leopards: it is his own 
suggestive and vivid simile. Before him there was the 
great theatre, with its ten thousand spectators, tier above 
tier, in the midst of whom he must witness for Christ, 
until the lions had torn him limb from limb. 

Through town after town he travelled to his glorious 
death. And everywhere the Christians waited for him, 
and shed tears on his account, half of anguish and half 
of joy, and followed him with their prayers. Messengers 
came to greet him from the different churches, and they 
bore away with them his farewell letters to his friends 
—letters which may be read to this day, and in which 
there is never an accent of fear or of despondency. 
“Good is it,” he told them, “to sink to death for God in 
the West, that I may rise to meet Him in His Own 
East.” Do you not think that it was the triumphant 
march of a conqueror— 


On to the bound of the waste, on to the City of God? 


Then the end came. The capital of the world was 
reached at last. The Coliseum was crowded on the day 
he died. The lions leaped on him as he waited in the 
arena. In a few moments Mr. Valiant-for-Truth had 
gone from the amphitheatre to see his Captain face to 
face. And in the night-time one of the Christians in 
Rome had a dream. He thought he saw Ignatius, and 
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the sweat of death was still on his brow; but by his 
side, hand in hand with Him, Jesus Christ was standing. 
The servant was with the Master, and both were in 
Paradise. 


II 


IGNATIUS was a veteran in the sacramental host, but 
Perpetua was a bright young girl. Her home was in 
Carthage, the famous city in North Africa of which 
Virgil sings. It was a happy home. She was the 
delight of her father’s heart; and her brothers, Saturus 
and Dinocrates, loved her and looked up to her in 
everything. They would have agreed with Christina 
Rossetti, if they had known her beautiful words: 


There is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather, 

To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen while one stands. 


Only, Dinocrates had died while he was quite a child. 
But Perpetua did not forget him. She used to see him 
in her dreams, and to talk with him, and to help him, 
just as she had done when he was the Benjamin of the 
family. And as for Saturus, she taught him to trust 
and serve Christ, the Ruler of her own days and nights. 

















RUINS OF THE OLD ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, CARTHAGE, WHERE PERPETUA 


WAS THROWN TO THE WILD BEASTS, , 
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That morning when she died before the thronging 
crowds, he died unflinchingly at her side. 

She was twenty-two years old, and lately married. 
God had given her her firstborn baby, and her heart was 
overflowing with gratitude. 

Then the blinding storm broke. The soldiers of the 
Emperor searched Carthage up and down for the friends 
of Christ. Perpetua was seized, and Saturus, and a 
slave-girl called Felicitas, and some others; the dew of 
youth lay sparkling on every one of them; there was 
not a grey head in all the band. 

The darkness of the prison frightened young Vivia 
Perpetua at first. She tells us so herself, for she kept 
a sort of journal of the time she spent in the dungeon. 
But the trouble soon passed away. One thing that 
helped her was the dreams which God sent her—dreams 
which made her sleep as sweet to her as the Prophet 
Jeremiah’s was to him. 

If we lived in as intimate a communion with God 
throughout the day as Perpetua did, surely He would 
speak to us, too, during the night. Dr. Andrew Bonar 
tells us what pleasant fancies were given him on his bed. 
Once in his sleep he tried to indite a new Greek word, 
something like xUpsos and Kaupds, to express the season- 
able mercies of the Lord. And once he thought it was 
the Judgment Day; but across the sky he saw written 
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the Latin superlative Potentissimus, and he knew that, 
in that moment of sifting and scrutiny, Christ was able 
to save him to the uttermost. 

Perpetua was cheered in the same way. ‘This was 
one of her visions. She saw a golden stair reaching to 
heaven; and it was so narrow that only one could go 
up at a time; and on its sides were fixed daggers and 
_ spears and hooks, so that any one who climbed carelessly 
could not escape being wounded. And at the foot of the 
stair there was a dragon lying to terrify those who 
wished to ascend. But Saturus went up safely; and 
then was Perpetua’s turn. Repeating the name of 
Jesus, she trod on the dragon’s head, and mounted up 
and up, and none made her afraid. And at the top she 
found a garden, and in the garden a Man like a Shep- 
herd, and round Him thousands who were dressed in 
white. She knew that it was Christ; and He looked 
at her, and said, “My child, thou art welcome.” 
He gave her some milk and bread; and just then 
she awoke. But in her mouth there was still the 
sweetness of the heavenly food, and in her heart 
there was the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. 

Yet she had her trials still—Christ’s young confessor. 
Perhaps the worst and keenest of them came from her 
father. He was not a Christian, and he would have 
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done anything to save her. He begged her to deny 
Jesus, and so to regain her liberty. But, though she 
loved him well, she answered, “No.” She had set her 
face like a flint. 

At last the morning of her “ day of victory” broke: 
it was her own chosen designation for it. When the 
soldier called for Saturus, he replied, Adsum (“I am 
here”), just as if the roll were being gone through at 
school; and he went out to be torn and slain by a 
leopard. Perpetua and Felicitas were summoned next. 
They had to meet a fierce, wild bull. Each of them was 
wounded, but neither was killed outright. Perpetua’s 
hair had fallen loose in the struggle, and she tied it 
neatly and tightly with a clasp; she did not want to 
enter the presence of Christ with tumbled and dishevelled 
hair, Then she saw how crushed and bleeding Felicitas 
_ was, and she crept over to her, and held her hand, and 
comforted her. By-and-by a gladiator came, and his 
sword finished what the wild beast had begun. But 
he was a poor, inexperienced gladiator; it was the 
first time he had made sport in the arena, and 
Perpetua herself guided his unsteady sword to its 
work —so calm she was, so quiet, so glad, in 
that hour of death, which was the hour of coronation 
too. : 

In the early days, feeble old men and joyous-hearted 
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girls were strong athletes of Jesus Christ, fighting the 
good fight in His name and for His sake, and lifting on 
high, so that all might see it, the torch which He had 
kindled into flame, 


CHAPTER fT 


HOW COLUMBA SAILED THE WESTERN SEAS 
(521-597) 


S there, in all this beautiful world, a more beautiful 
stretch of water than that between Oban and 
Portree? You sail over it through a summer's day, 
and, noble as the Rhine and the Bosporus and the 
Hudson are, this is nobler and finer. 


Mull is astern, Rum on the port, 
Eigg on the starboard bow. 


Round you, wherever you choose to turn, are— 


Billow and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 


and you feel as if all that is good and all that is fair 
were gathered and grouped and massed together, in 
order that you may have some hours of perfect and 
unalloyed delight. In these Hebridean seas lies the 
little rocky island of Iona, which Columba has made 
famous and sacred for ever. 

It is a far-off story, this story of Columbkill, or Columba. 


It comes to us out of the grey mists of the distant past. 
27 
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He was born, somewhere about the year 521 of our 
Christian era, among the woods and hills of Donegal. 
Of high and princely birth he was, and related to more 
than one of the royal houses in the Ireland of his time. 
It was the Isle of Saints in those days. A century before 
it had been redeemed from barbarism and heathenry by 
Patrick, the missionary whom Scotland had sent to its 
shores. Everywhere, up and down the country, there 
were scattered simple religious communities and training- 
schools for the young. 

Here Columba gained his education; and afterwards 
he was accustomed to speak with love and gratitude of 
many of his teachers, but most of Finnian, to whom 
under God he owed his own soul. In his early man- 
hood, after he had been called to the work of an 
evangelist, he founded himself new churches and schools; 
and soon he had won a great repute for learning and 
godliness through the length and breadth of Ireland. 

Then his sky darkened. How the clouds gathered 
and what the precise trouble was, it is very difficult for 
us, who are sundered from him by such a gulf of ages, 
to determine. But this much we know: war had 
broken out in the Isle of Saints between one petty king 
and another, and Columba, who carried a soldier’s fiery 
heart under the sombre gown of the priest, was at no 
pains to conceal on which side his sympathies lay. So 





RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL, IONA. , 
From a photograph by G. W. Wilson, Aberdeen. 
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he came to be disliked by numbers of his countrymen ; 
history speaks even of excommunication as measured 
out to him, as it was measured out to Origen before, and 
to many a good man since. But in reality it was God 
who was thrusting him forth to fresh woods and 
pastures new. 

The heroic and unforgettable period of his life 
followed. 

There is. no islet anywhere that is more interesting 
than that tiny, wind-swept, wave-lashed rock of Iona— 
none, unless it be the rock of Patmos, out in the Aigean, 
where St. John was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, 
and heard the voice of Christ, and saw the splendours 
of the New Jerusalem. Shall we listen to what James 
Smetham, artist and poet and single-hearted Christian, 
says about Iona? 

“There is something unutterably pathetic in the 
‘relations of time. Columba makes Iona. You stand 
where Dr. Johnson stood, his ‘piety growing warmer,’ 
and look for monuments of Columba. You see old walls 
rent by the sea-blasts, and stare into antiquity. But 
see now, that ruined Chapel is the oldest thing there. 
Who built it? Queen Margaret of Scotland built it, in 
fervent memory of the good Columba. But fancy her 
peering back, to the days of Columba, as far as we have 
to do to reach Chaucer or Edward the Third! ‘So long ago 
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lived my Columba, says she, as she paces the moonlit 
shores. ‘Who can flit across those five centuries ?’ 
says she. ‘How were they filled up in that “ dark back- 
ward and abysm of Time”?’ A little she knows of 
history among the Northern Seas, but it is weird 
conjecture mainly—it is the ‘long ago’ and little more. 
‘And Christ lived twice as far back in the world’s 
events. But many, many moonlights since have shone 
on the Sound of Iona and all its finny drove. We look 
much farther back on Queen Margaret than she did on 
Columba; for she died in the year 1093.” 

Yes, as Mr. Smetham tells us, we need not be vexed 
with the gossip in the next street, “the cackle of the 
bourg”; we need not be greatly concerned how we stand 
with the’ penny papers; if we are in sight of the solemn 
Past—the deeply silent Past. 

It was the early summer of 563 when Columba and 
his twelve companions, having safely accomplished the 
perilous voyage in their little boats, landed on the shell- 
covered and pebble-strewn beach of Iona. Did any of 
them, we wonder, cast wistful looks behind them from 
the barrenness of their new home to the beauty of the 
old, where— 


The dewdrops lie bright, ’mid the grass and yellow corn 
On the fair hills of Eiré, 

And the sweet-scented apples blush redly in the morn 
On the fair hills of Eiré? 
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' They would be only human if they did; but they were 
men of faith and courage, and there was no turning 
back in reality to “the country whence they came out.” 

Forty-two years old their leader was, not now in the 
first flush of his youth, but a man mature, wise, strong 
in the Lord, prepared to face any emergencies and 
dangers in order to plant the Church of Christ among 
a dark and ignorant people. In his very name his 
biographer, Adamnan, discovers high and mystic truth. 
For Columba means, in Latin, “a dove”; and no 
designation, Adamnan thinks, could more suitably and 
accurately have depicted his hero. “It was right,” he 
says, “that a simple and innocent man, who by his 
dove-like disposition made a dwelling-place within 
himself for the Holy Spirit, should be endowed with 
this his proper name.” But Columba, as the Divine 
_ Master counselled, had the wisdom of the serpent and 
the bravery of the lion as well as the harmlessness of 
the dove. They were different and complementary 
graces which met and reigned in him. 

The pilgrims brought little of this world’s goods with 
them. Their familiar tools, a sack or two of seed-corn, 
manuscripts of various portions of the Bible—these 
were all their earthly belongings: the weapons of their 
warfare were not carnal, but spiritual. The Church 
system of the Culdees, as history has learned to call 
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them, must have been of the simplest sort. If they 
bore the title of monks, they were not a hermit and an 
unmarried class; they moved freely among their fellows ; 
‘they had wives and homes of their own. They tilled the 
soil, and .sowed and reaped the seed, and read the 
Scriptures and made copies of them for others, and 
published to all whom they met the glad good news of 
Christ Jesus crucified and risen again. Their teaching 
was the teaching of St. Paul and of Augustine; their 
mission was the conversion of Scotland, the benighted 
pagan country so near their island home. And they 
loved their leader, and would go anywhere at his 
command. 

One wishes that Adamnan, the ninth abbot of Iona, 
who wrote the life-story of Columba a hundred years after 
Columba’s death, had been as childlike and unspoiled as 
the man whose deeds he commemorated. But in 
Adamnan’s time the epoch of legend and miracle had 
begun. We read almost nothing in his chapters but 
signs and wonders: “A vision of the blessed man 
concerning Laisran, son of Feradach”; “Of a certain 
consolation of the Holy Spirit sent to the monks by the 
way, when they were wearied with toil”; “ Of the very 
rough-flavoured apples of a tree, turned sweet by the 
blessing of the Saint”; “ Of the diseases of many, which 
- were healed in Drum Ceatt by the touch of the hem of 
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his garment”; “Of an apparition of holy angels whom 
St. Brendan saw in company with the blessed man, 
walking with him through the field”; and so on, and 
soon. It is all most quaint and curious; not seldom it 
is ludicrous and puerile ; sometimes, too, it is beautiful, 
as in this little story of kindness to a storm-driven bird: 

“ At another time, when the Saint was living in 
Tona, he called one of the brethren to him, and addressed 
him thus: ‘ On the third day from this that is breaking, 
thou oughtest to sit on the seashore and look out, for 
from the northern part of Ireland, a certain guest, a 
crane, to wit, beaten by the winds during long aerial 
flights, will arrive after the ninth hour of the day, very 
weary, and, its strength being gone, it will fall down 
before thee and lie on the beach. Thou wilt take care 
to lift it tenderly, and carry it to a neighbouring house ; 
and there thou wilt attend to it for three days and three 
nights; and then, refreshed and unwilling to sojourn 
any longer with us, it will return with recovered 
strength to its former sweet home in Ireland, whence it 
came; and I so earnestly commend it to thee, because 
it comes from our fatherland.’ ” 

There is a Franciscan sympathy with the creatures 
here, and a home-longing, too, for the green fields over 
the sea, which commend the little tale. But yet we 


yearn to feel the ground more solid and stable under 
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our tread. We wish to make our escape from the 
atmosphere of mystery, and to meet the actual Columba 
in his rough dress of sheepskin. For he was a hundred 
times greater and better than the dream-figure of 
Adamnan’s page. 

Among the adventures and achievements of his 
missionary life, there is one which stands out pre- 
eminent. 

With a few of his comrades he crossed, one day, 
- from Iona—the Iouan island of his biographer—to the 
Scottish mainland. Then commenced a journey full of 
weariness and hazard, through forests haunted by 
wild beasts and wilder men, northward, to near where 
Inverness stands to-day. Columba was going to the 
court of King Brude, to win the Pictish monarch from 
Druidism to the truth as it is in Jesus. But the 
savage prince heard from his priests of the approach of 
Christ’s ambassador ; and, incited by them, he closed 
the gates of his castle against the strangers. 

Nothing daunted, Columba and his men, standing 
outside, began to sing the forty-sixth Psalm. The 
strains penetrated within. An unaccountable dread 
took possession of the king and his advisers. The 
barred gates were thrown open; the envoys of Jesus 
entered ; soon Brude avowed himself a Christian. I¢ 


was the beginning of a new day for that untamed 
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northern region of Scotland. The Galilean had con- 





quered. The Prince of Peace regnavit e ligno—reigned 
from the Tree. 

The time drew on that Columba must die. His 
work was done. He had seen the heathen land 
transformed, the wilderness blossoming as the rose. 
The warfare had been long, but the victory was 
indubitable and complete. Everywhere the elements 
of the Gospel were known; with his own hand the 
saint had made three hundred copies of sections of 
the Holy Book. Nothing remained now, except that 
he should go home to be with Christ, which is very far 
better. 

It was a June day in the year 597. He had been 
busy transcribing the Psalter. He had come to that 
sweet and sufficing verse of the thirty-fourth Psalm 
which says, “ But they that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.’ “ Here,” he told his attendant 
Diormit, “I must cease. What follows let Baithene 
write.” Then he went into the lowly little church for 
the hour of evening worship. When it was over 
he returned to his cell; but in the middle of the 
night he rose in haste, and went back once more 
into the church. And now, in the House of God, the 
end came. ‘The brethren crowded in with lights, and, 
seeing their father dying, they began to weep. But he 
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looked about him on either side with a wonderful 
cheerfulness and joy of countenance. At the same 
time he moved his hand, that by his gestures he might 
bless his friends, though he was not able to do so with 
his voice. And, after his benediction had been thus 
expressed, he immediately breathed out his spirit. 
“Which having left the tabernacle of the body, his 
face remained ruddy and marvellously glad; so that 
it appeared to be not that of one dead, but of one 
living and sleeping.” 

And so Columba, having finished his course and 
kept the faith, laid down his torch. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW WINFRIED FOUND THE GARDEN WHERE BLOOD-RED 
ROSES GROW (680-755) 


HEN the Middle Ages began, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries of our era, Germany was a 

dark and turbulent land. In the great forests which 
covered so much of the country from the Baltic to the 
Danube, and among the wild tribes who peopled them, 
the light of the Gospel had scarcely commenced to shine. 
The old Teutonic deities—deities of adventure and war 
—still held almost undisputed sway. The white Christ, 
who died on a Cross for sinful men, and whose sceptre 
is the sceptre of tenderness and love, was known to few, 
and was trusted and obeyed only by one here and 
another there. Winfried was the man whom God 
used to inaugurate the better day, and to ennoble and 
beautify the wilderness till it became a fruitful field. 
Not that he was quite the first envoy of Christ to 
pagan Germany. There were scholars and saints, godly | 


men who looked to the Iona of the Culdees as their 
; 39 
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spiritual mother, who had preceded him—Fridolin, and 
Columbanus, and Gall, and Killian. But they. had 
worked in isolation and without much system, and 
their brave and self-forgetting labours had not per- 
meated far or affected many. It was left to the new 
missionary to evangelise a nation. 

And not that you and I are called to approve of 
everything he said and did. Probably he deferred 
overmuch to the authority of Rome, though he had 
a fearless courage which rebuked the popes of his day 
more than once. No doubt there were wood and hay 
and stubble mingled with the gold and silver and 
precious stones of the holy house he reared in Germany. 
But the foundation was Jesus Christ; and so the 
building stood the test of time and the onset of many 
a storm. In his heart of hearts this man had but one 
passion ; and it was He, He alone. 

Let us get to the record of his life. Only a very 
few of its most conspicuous incidents can possibly be 
noted here, 

His was a beautiful old English name—Winfried, 
eloquent of Peace and Rest. Church writers know him 
by his Latin and monastic designation of Boniface ; but 
it seems a pity to part with the home-word, in this case 
so much sweeter and more musical. He was born, 
somewhere about the year 680, in the village of 
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Crediton, not far from Exeter, among the pleasant 
heights and hollows of Devonshire. A thoughtful and 
impressionable lad he must have been. One day a 
travelling preacher of Christ passed through Crediton ; 
and as the child listened to the message of the evangel, 
and to the appeal for labourers in the great harvest- 
fields across the sea, his heart was touched, and he 
dedicated himself to the Master and to the work. 

The vision stayed with him all through his boyhood 
and youth, while he was receiving his education in the 
abbey of Nutsall; learning his lessons in rhetoric and 
poetry and history and the Holy Scriptures. When 
the years of preparation were ended, and he was set 
apart as Christ’s soldier and herald, his friends sought 
to induce him to remain in England. But his mind 
was made up; he was resolved to respond to that early 
call, and to fulfil in God’s strength the dreams which 
~had haunted him so long; he burned with the en- 
thusiasm and zeal of the foreign missionary—the sacred 
fire which has glowed within so many surrendered souls 
since his far-off day. It was the most perilous quest, 
the most tiring journey, the most fiercely contested 
battle, which this young knight of the Cross coveted 
for his own. 

But God’s ways are not as ours. When we throb 
with eagerness, He bids us tarry His leisure. When 
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we gird on our armour for the fray, He sends us home 

to wait awhile in quietness. St. Paul, fresh from the 

tremendous experience of his conversion, would have 

attempted to carry Damascus and Jerusalem by storm ; 

but his Lord understood better what his truest life 

required, and led him away into Arabia, that there— 
Separate from the world, 


His as might duly take and strongly keep 
The print oe heaven. 


Winfried of Crediton was not unlike St. Paul; and he 
passed through a similar discipline at the outset of his 
career. 

He had gone to Friesland—the country which corre- 
sponds to Holland and Schleswig-Holstein on the map 
of modern Europe. Different motives, we may believe, 
drew him thither. For one thing this was the district 
from which his Anglo-Saxon forefathers had sailed to 
England two and a half centuries before. Then a 
fellow-countryman, Willibrod of Deira, had been toiling 
nobly through many years on Christ’s behalf within 
its borders. And, only a little while before, a brother 
missionary had suddenly been prevented by illness from 
setting out for this very region. The finger of Pro- 
vidence appeared to be pointing Winfried forward in 
no uncertain fashion. But it was not really so. He 


found the country embroiled with war. Its ruler, 
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Radbod, was waging battle with Charles Martel, the 
king of the Franks. Men and women had _ neither 
leisure nor the sense of security to listen to the pro- 
clamation of Christ; and the missionary felt, however 
unwillingly, that he must go back meantime to his own 
land. In the abbey which had trained him, and which 
fain would have greeted him as its Prior and Superior, 
he lived for some years in seclusion and study. And 
in the silence, like Paul in the Arabian deserts, like 
Jesus in Nazareth, he grew in wisdom and stature and 
favour with God and man. 

Then, once more, he said good-bye to England. It 
was a last good-bye; he was destined never to return. 

It would be vain attempting to narrate all that 
Boniface—for sometimes we must give him his churchly 
name—accomplished on his Master’s behalf amongst 
the different tribes of the German people. Up and 
down the heathen country he travelled, in summer-time 
and winter-time. We find him now in Saxony, and 
now in Thuringia, which Martin Luther made so famous 
in a later century, and now far south in Bavaria. 

His mission was twofold. There were Christian 
communities—a village here, a Culdee settlement there 
—which needed encouragement and guidance and 
revival; and to these he brought the “more life and 
fuller” of which their nerves were scant. But his chief 
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work was the planting of the standard of the Cross in 
places which hitherto had been sunk in midnight gloom. 
Very effectually he performed it. He was not. satis- 
fied, as even Xavier was too often, with the passing 
excitement of assembled multitudes and forceful appeals 
and the baptism of thousands who scarcely understood 
what they were doing. He was calm, solid, sensible 
in speech. We know it, because some of his sermons 
survive to this day, and they are practical and plain 
rather than fervid and arousing. He took immense 
pains’ that the-new converts should be established in 
the faith, founding schools for their instruction, and 
himself revisiting them often to learn how they were 
faring in the pilgrim path. 

On three different occasions he went to Rome, to 
report Christ’s triumphs and to confer with a Bishop 
Gregory or a Bishop Zacharias. Diligent, indomitable, 
resourceful, loving to the end, these were his attributes. 
And thus he allured Germany from Woden and Thor 
and Freyja, to Jesus, Redeemer and King, 

Some pleasant glimpses of his own character have 
come down to us. | 

There must have been a subtle and magnetic power 
about him. Once, on the banks of the Moselle, he 
was received hospitably by a Christian lady. At table, 
according to the habit of the time, a boy of fifteen, fresh 
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from school, the lady’s grandson, Gregory, read passages 
from the Latin Bible. “You read well, my son,” said 
Winfried, “if you understand what you read.” And he 
asked the lad whether he could translate Jerome’s Latin 
into his own native tongue; but. this the boy confessed 
that he could not do. So Winfried rendered it into 
German, and preached on it to the company. And the 
words sank into young Gregory’s heart, and nothing 
would content him but to go with the missionary, that 
he might learn from him the meaning of the Scriptures. 

“Tf thou dost not give me a horse,” he said to his 
grandmother, “I will go on foot.” But Addula—for 
that was her name—saw that God had spoken to the 
boy, and she gave him a horse and a servant; and 
from that hour forward, through good report and bad, 
he was the loyal follower of his dear teacher and 
lord. 

And Winfried of Crediton had an absolutely fearless 
spirit. A striking proof of his bravery won many 
adherents for his Master. Near the village of Giesmar, 
deep in the woods of Hesse, stood a mighty oak which 
was sacred to Thor. He declared that he would fell it 
to the ground, and he dared the thunder-god to prevent 
him. And he was as good as his word. In presence 
of priests and people, like Elijah on Carmel, he over- 
threw the idol’s tree. And the entire countryside gave 
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itself to Jesus Christ; and out of the wood of the oak 
they made a shrine for Christian prayer. : 

Very human and lovable Boniface was, too. Though 
he was never back in England, his heart clung stead- 
fastly to the old home. He had many friends there, 
godly men and gracious women. He wrote them letters 
which you can still read; and if you do, it will be 
strange if their naturalness and their pathos and their 
affection do not touch you. Now it is a book that he 
would like to see; or he wishes them to remember him 
at the Throne of the heavenly grace; or he just wants 
to tell Daniel of Winchester, or Eadburgh, “a sister 
worthy to be embraced in the golden bond of spiritual 
love,” how impossible it is for him to forget them and 
all they have been to him. “I desire thee, my dear 
son,” he writes to Abbot Duddus, “to recall the saying 
of a wise man: ‘keep the old friend, so as not to forget 
in age the fellowship of days past, which we began in 
boyhood long ago, and have kept ever since.” It was 
a big and brotherly soul which throbbed in Winfried’s 
breast. 

At last he arrived at the garden of the Lord where 
the blood-red roses grow. 

Always he had felt a peculiar interest in Friesland, 
the scene of his earliest activities. He resolved, now 


that he was seventy-five—but his eye was not dim, and 
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his spiritual force was not abated—to Visit it afresh. 
Perhaps he had a presentiment of what would befall 
him; at any rate, he nominated his successor before he 
set out. He took a few trustworthy friends, his faithful 
squire and henchman Gregory being one of the little 
band. For books he had the Gospels and Ambrose’s 
De Bono Mortis (“ Concerning the Gain of Dying”). He 
had his shroud also, that, if his Master called, he might 
go to Him in white raiment, pure and clean. And his 
Master did call, on Whitsunday morning, there amongst 
the savage Frisii. For, when Boniface sat on a certain 
riverside, expecting some converts who were to be 
baptized, he found himself suddenly surrounded by a 
troop of fierce heathen soldiers. His attendants would 
have fought for him; but “We are to render good for 
evil,” he said, “and as for me, this is the day I have 
long waited for; the hour of my deliverance has come.” 
So he and his comrades, counting not their lives dear 
to them, died for Jesus’ sake, like John Williams on 
Erromanga, like Coleridge-Patteson on Nupaku, like 
James Hannington beneath the assegais of the Masai. 
Thus Winfried of Crediton, having kept his torch 
blazing brightly through many a year, laid it splendidly 


down at last. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW FRANCIS OF ASSISI LOVED ALL THINGS, BOTH GREAT 
AND SMALL (1182-1226) 


HE Reformation, which God sent in the sixteenth 

century through the hammer of Martin Luther, 

was His remedy for sore decline in His Church. But, 

during the Dark Ages that went before, He did not leave 

Himself without witnesses. Their words and lives 

preached the simplicity of faith and the beauty of 
holiness. 

There were some of them who separated themselves 
from the Roman Catholic Church —- Waldenses in the 
Alpine Valleys, Albigenses in Languedoc, Lollards in 
England. But there were others who not only remained 
within the Church, but, by their “marvellous height of 
Christliness ”"—it is Mr. Ashe’s beautiful phrase about 
Alexander Mackay—helped to preserve and perpetuate it 
when otherwise it must have perished from its sicknesses 
and sores. “It died daily of its priests and popes,” a good 


man has said, “and it was daily saved by its saints.” 
48 
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It is about one of the torch- bearers in this latter 
class, the brightest and heavenliest of them all, that we 
are to think now. ; 

Francis of Assisi was no monk or bishop or cardinal. 
It is one of his distinctions that, in an era when 
secular life was advancing rapidly in dignity and im- 
portance, he showed how it was possible to sublime and 
transfigure it, and to be as holy in the world as in the 
cloister or the cathedral. From first to last he was a 
layman. He sought and obtained the Pope’s blessing 
on himself and his Little Brothers, but he never felt 
any longing for the Pope’s ordination. John Keble 
could have written about him what he writes about 


Matthew, publican and evangelist, that he carried — 


Music in his heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart. 


The boy was born in 1182, in the town among the 
Umbrian hills which we always associate with his 
memory. His father, Pietro Bernardone, was one of 
those travelling merchants who played such a con- 
siderable part in the life and history of the Europe of 
those days—a wealthy, busy, capable man of affairs. 
He was away with his silks and satins in Southern 
France when his little child came “out of the every- 
where” into his Italian home. In his absence they 
baptized the baby as John; but when he returned 
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he insisted on altering the name to Francis, after the 
gay and sunny Provencal land he loved so well. It 
was his hope that, when the child grew up, he would 
engage in a still larger and richer commerce with 
France than that which had brought him his own 
worldly comfort and position. Thus fathers and 
mothers propose; but the great God orders all, and 
leads the children by ways of which their parents do 
not dream. 

Francis, like the younger son in that story of which 
we never weary, lived for a while in the far country. 
Perhaps his earliest biographers, Thomas of Celano and 
the rest, paint somewhat over-darkly the excesses of 
his youth, in order that against this sombre background 
the saintliness of his manhood may shine all the more 
lustrous. But Italy in that time gave unbridled rein 
to recklessness and pleasure, when she was not trodden 
down under the heel of miserable poverty and servitude ; 
and the wealthy young citizen of Assisi, filled with 
the overflowing tide of opening life, may have sinned 
deeply enough; he was not one to do anything by 
halves. We know, however, that the voice of God 
kept speaking to him, even in this period of his 
wandering. He would repulse a beggar who craved his 
aid; and then, smitten by conscience, he would hurry 
after the man, to beg forgiveness and to lavish all 
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his money on the astonished suppliant. The heavenly 
Father’s thoughts toward this wayward child of His 
home were thoughts of peace and not of evil. The’hand 
of God was steering Francis secretly but surely to the 
desired haven. 

When conversion comes.after a self-indulgent youth, 
the change is very marked. But it has seldom been 
so conspicuous as it was with Francis of Assisi. Old 
things passed away; behold, all things were made 
new. 

There were different stages in the revolution. Fora 
while, like Saul the Pharisee, he kicked against the goad 
which wounded his proud heart. But at length matters 
reached a crisis. He led out one day from his native 
town a band of young comrades, to do battle for the 
Pope under Walter of Brienne. The same night he 
returned alone, abashed, humbled, to the chagrin and 
discomfiture of his father, Pietro; he had had a vision, 
he said, which bade him seek spiritual and not military 
greatness. The inward tumult deepened after this. He 
could get no peace anywhere. He suffered many things 
of many physicians, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse. 

But the moment of deliverance was at hand. In the 
ruined shrine of St. Damian, on the roadside near Assisi, 
it came. He knelt and prayed before the poor broken 
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altar: “O great and glorious God, and Thou, Lord Jesus 
Christ, shed abroad the light in the darkness of my 
mind. Be found of me, my Lord.” He gazed, with the 
heart behind the eyes, at the Figure on the Cross, until 
it actually seemed to him that the Saviour descended 
from the Tree, and touched him with His pierced right 
hand, and spoke in words of tenderness—words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. From that hour 
in St. Damian, Francis was consciously, unreservedly, 
triumphantly, a child of God. 

“To believe,” says Alexandre Vinet, “is to look. It 
is a serious, attentive, and prolonged look; a look more 
simple than that of observation, a look which looks and 
nothing more; artless, infantine, it has all the soul in it; 
it is a look of the soul and not of the mind—a look 
which does not seek to analyse its object, but which 
receives it, as a whole, into the soul through the eyes.” 
It was with such a look of simple and utter faith to 
Christ crucified that Francis passed into the new day 
and the new world. It was in such direct looking 
that he spent all his time hereafter, until he went to 
the City where the King’s servants serve Him and see 
His face. 

Shall we think of a few of the features which made 
his religion such a masterful and such a winsome 
thing ? 
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His absolute self-sacrifice strikes us at once. At 
home, his father bitterly opposed what followed that 
supreme experience in St. Damian—the determination 
of Francis to give up all his worldly property and the 
prospects of his career. Pietro Bernardone could not 
bear that his ambitions for his son should be so rudely 
dashed to the ground. The new-born convert, like 
many another before and since, was to find that his 
most unbending foes were the men of his own household. 
But he persevered in his resolution. The Lady Poverty . 
was henceforward to be his bride—a bride, he said, more 
beautiful, richer, purer than any mortal woman. “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow Me”: it was the rule he imposed on 
himself and on the companions who began to join him 
soon. ‘They are few who have the courage to yield so 
literal and implicit an obedience to Christ’s searching 
commandment. 

Yet, for all that—perhaps we ought to say, because of 
all that—his life, in the years at least which immediately 
followed his conversion, was a singularly joyous one; 
is it not the most completely surrendered life that is 
always the gladsomest? He and his Fratres Minores 
came to be known as the Joculatores Domini—the Merry 
Men of the Lord; for they wore the herb called Heart’s 
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Ease in their bosom, and wherever they went they had 
a song on their lips. 

Once Francis, carolling and shouting at the top of his 
voice, was walking through a forest. Some brigands, 
roused by his music, fell suddenly upon him. “ Who 
are you?” they asked. “I am the herald of the Great 
King,” he answered. His only garment that day was 
an old worn-out mantle. They stripped it from him, 
and throwing him into a ditch full of snow, “There is 
your place, poor herald of God,” they said. When they 
were gone, he extricated himself with difficulty, and 
resumed his journey, taking up his hymn at the point 
where the robbers had interrupted it. Nothing is able 
to destroy such a man’s peace; it is “the Rose which 
cannot wither.” Francis was indeed, what he loved to 
call himself, a little lark soaring and singing in God’s 
great blue sky. 

Then his love for all living things—how tender and 
beautiful it was! He embraced the lepers, and went 
freely up and down among them. He shrank from no 
one, however physically or morally repulsive he might 
be. And the beasts and birds were his intimates, drawn 
to him by the subtle magnetism of his gentleness and 
sympathy. The swallows and the doves were his little 
sisters; the wind and the fire and the sun were his 
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brothers. Do you know how Mrs. Hinkson puts it? 
and he has no better interpreter: 


That night our father died, 
All night the kine did low; 
The ass went heavy-eyed, 
With patient tears and slow— 
The very birds on wings 
Made mournful cries in the air— 
Amen! all living things 
Our‘father’s brethren were. 
The strife which sin has kindled between man and the 
animals seemed, in the case of one so childlike and holy, 
to have been lulled into calm. 

The great historical achievement which we link with 
the name of Francis of Assisi is, of course, the founda- 
tion of the Franciscan Order. 

It came about so spontaneously, so naturally. A man 
of his spiritual-mindedness could not fail to attract to 
him kindred souls. At first there were only two or 
three—a Bernardo, a Pietro, an Egidio; and these were 
the happy days of the brotherhood: days spent in simple 
missionary labours, or in quiet meditation at their settle- 
ment round the Church of Santa Maria of the Portiuncula. 
But gradually, speedily rather, the numbers increased. 
Then came the famous interview with the great Pope 
Innocent, at first disinclined to recognise the Little 
Brothers, but afterwards throwing over them the shield 
of his protection. Innocent, Michelet says, used the 
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Mendicant Orders, Franciscans and Dominicans, to prop 
up the tottering Church; and that was indeed the effect 
they had in the end; but the Pope, acute statesman as 
he was, had not the foresight to discern it. Dominic 
was a man he could appreciate and understand; Francis 
was too guileless, too unworldly, too holy—it was very 
reluctantly that he gave him his blessing. But, once 
the blessing was granted, the Order progressed by leaps 
and bounds. A similar guild of holy women was soon 
formed; and by-and-by a fraternity of those prepared 
to take the Franciscan vows of self-denial, but not to 
yield themselves so wholly to the spiritual life, Yet, 
with multiplying numbers, came troubles and dissensions. 
When Francis was away in the Holy Land, a missionary 
to the camp of the Crusaders, disputes broke forth. His 
later days, as M. Sabatier tells us in his wonderful 
biography, were overshadowed and saddened. He saw 
only too clearly the pitted specks that were. slowly 
mouldering his garnered fruit. 

But, to the last, he was himself the single-hearted 
and passionate lover and soldier of Christ. 

Everybody knows the story of the Stigmata. On the 
slopes of the height which the Italians call the Verna, 
in the upper valley of the Arno, Francis was spending 
some days, in the August of 1224, in prayer and medita- 
tion. The mountain, M. Sabatier says, was both his 
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Tabor and his Calvary-—hill of transfiguration glories; 
hill, too, of fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. 
Once again, he believed that Jesus really came to him. 
When the vision vanished, he felt sharp pains mingling 
with his ecstasy. Wondering what the agony could 
mean, he discovered, imprinted on his hands and feet 
and side, the five wounds of the Saviour. We need not 
deny that the marvel took place; the mind has so great 
a power over the body, and long reflection on the sorrows 
of the Redeemer may actually have brought about a 
reproduction of the marks of the Cross. ‘The saint was 
not uplifted by pride when he saw the sacred symbols 
and signs. He hid them in deepest humility, and none 
was permitted to Jook on them till the hour when Francis 
lay quiet and cold in death. 

That hour was near at hand now. In October 1226, 
when he was only forty-four, he left the erring Church 
on earth for the Church on high, whose members walk 
in soft white light. As he passed away, he was heard 
repeating the 142nd Psalm: “Bring my soul out of 
prison, that I may praise Thy name.” And, round his 
bed, his dear Fratres Minores chanted softly the words 

from his own sweet Canticle of the Sun: “Laudato si, 
7 mi Signore, per sora nostra morte corporale” —“ Praised 
be my Lord for our sister, the death of the body, from 
which no man escapeth! Woe to him who dieth in 
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sin! Blessed are they who are. found walking by Thy 
most holy will, for the second death shall have no power 
to do them harm!” 


Thus Francis of Assisi delivered up his torch. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW DOCTOR JOHN. TAULER BECAME A LITTLE CHILD 
(1295-1361) 


Wye the Church of Christ, in all the ages and 

all the countries, there have been the choice 
spirits whom we call the Mystics. They are those who 
lay special stress on the presence of God within the shrine 
of the individual heart. When others keep calling, “ Lo, the 
Master is here!” or, “ Behold, He is there!” they make 
answer, “ Nay, it is foolish and mistaken to look for Him 
outside; His kingdom is not in rite or ceremonial, or 
society, so much as in the secret. place of the soul that 
loves Him. There His voice is heard. There He is 
enthroned as Ruler and Prince.” 

Mr. Whittier, himself of their kith and kin, has told 
‘us of this cardinal article of the Mystics’ creed, in the 
beautiful verses which narrate the vision of one of the 
members of the saintly brotherhood—the Benedictine 
Eckhardt.. In clear dream and soundless word God 


rebukes Eckhardt’s search after Him in external symbols 
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and consecrated places. It is a vain and unprofitable 
search. The smitten waters gush no more from Horeb ; 
the ladder is fallen at Bethel; the burning bush is 
quenched ; the jewels of the Urim and Thummim are 
dim. But what if these initial and preparatory revela- 
tions have been withdrawn? God Himself has come 
closer. In the Judgment Hall of the soul He holds His 
assize, rewarding holiness and rebuking sin. 
A light, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever near, 


Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward ear. 


John Tauler was the friend and disciple of the 
Eckhardt whom Mr. Whittier commemorates. But he 
is more distinctively and passionately Christian ; for in 
Eckhardt’s Mysticism, gracious and profound as it is, 
there is a vein of Pantheism which detracts somewhat 
from its truth. Tauler is the bondslave and lover of 
Jesus. 

To make his acquaintance we must fancy ourselves 
in Strasburg five and a half centuries ago—say in the 
January of 1340. At this time he is a man of nearly 
fifty years of age, learned, influential, famous, not only 
in the busy city, but through all Germany, and as dearly 
loved as he is well known. That was a dark and 
troublous epoch in Strasburg, and in the other towns 
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and villages of the German land. Since 1324, the 
country had lain under the Papal Interdict. Its 
Emperor Louis, a high-souled and God-fearing prince, 
had brought down the awful terrors of the Ban on him- 
self and his people by his refusal to acknowledge some 
of the overweening pretensions of the Pope. So sorrow 
brooded over Strasburg. The workmen had quitted 
their work. Many of the stalls set out on the sides of 
the streets were deserted. The tools and the merchandise 
lay untouched. The clergy and the monks fled from 
the doomed town ; there was not a priest to baptize the 
little children, and to commit the ashes of the dead to 
their last resting-place. All the year round the gloom 
of a cheerless winter held Germany in its iron and 
icy grasp. 

Thus at least it had been when the Pope’s edict of 
excommunication was freshly published. But courage 
and hope had gradually come back to the citizens of 
Strasburg, and the happy contagion had spread from them 
with more or less success to their neighbours elsewhere. 
Who wrought the welcome change? It was Doctor 
Tauler, by his preaching and his life. When others 
abandoned their posts, he remained at his, steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of his Lord. 
Again and again during the week his voice rang out 


through the Great Church, proclaiming the message of 
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- God. And he never wearied in his deeds of sympathy 
and brotherliness. 

There was a saying of one of his friends, of kindred 
spirit with himself, which he liked to repeat: “ I cannot 
pass any one by without wishing for him in my heart 
more of the blessedness of heaven than for myself.” 
“That,” John Tauler declared, “I call true love. Sure 
I am that such men stand between the living and 
the dead.” Are you surprised that a leader like this 
cheered the faint and recalled the outworn, and that 
“eyes rekindling and prayers” followed him wherever 
he went ? 

Yet Doctor Tauler was not blameless and harmless 
and without rebuke. Perhaps it was not good for him 
that he had won so completely the enthusiastic affection 
of his townsfolk. Perhaps there was spiritual peril 
for his soul in the prominent place he filled as the 
antagonist of degenerate prelates and popes. His was 
not yet the heart of the little child, teachable, trustful, 
oblivious of self. But now, by a very strange and 
humbling experience, God, who loved him well, was about 
to give it him. 

On St. Barbara’s Day, in 1339, one of the last days 
of the dying year, he preached to a great crowd on the 
subject of the highest perfection that can be attained in 
this life. A man must renounce the world, he said, and 
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must sacrifice and mortify his own will, and “ dying- 
wise ” must surrender himself to God without condition 
or reservation or regret. Then he went on to give no 
fewer than twenty-four marks by which a stainless child 
of the King, a Sir Galahad at the Round Table of 
heaven, may be recognised and discerned. There was 
much urgent and pregnant truth in the sermon. 
But it lacked something, and that something was of 
supreme importance. It left out of view two essential 
requisites, without which it is quixotic for you and me 
to attempt to climb the Holy Hill. It forgot the 
mercy which pardons our past guilt, because Christ has 
redeemed us by His blood-shedding, and the grace which 
helps our present need, because the Divine Spirit has 
His home within us. 

Close beneath the pulpit there was a listener, a 
stranger from the Oberland, who hearkened intently, and 
who saw these defects in the preacher’s sermon. His 
name was Nicolas of Basle; and he was one of those 
who, in that age of imperfect light, were known as the 
Friends of God—men, unlearned many of them in the 
wisdom of the schools, with whom the King of kings 
spoke face to face. The heart of Nicolas was drawn 
irresistibly towards Tauler, and he yearned to show him 
the way of life more fully. And it augurs well of the 
great Doctor that, though at first he was inclined to 
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resent the tuition of a simple layman, it was not long 
till he confessed that his Lord was seeking him through 
this stranger, and till he became a humble scholar in his 
school. “Be thou, dear son, my spiritual father,” he 
prayed, “and let me be thy poor sinful son.” 
Then a wonderful thing befell in Strasburg. Its 
foremost citizen, its religious guide, its best friend, to 
whom every one looked up with reverence and a kind of 
adoration, hid himself from all men’s sight within the 
privacy and solitude of his cell. For two whole years 
Tauler’s voice was silent. Month after month passed, 
and none knew what had happened to him. He and 
God were alone together. Closer than breathing, nearer 
than hands and feet, was the holy, holy, holy Lord. It 
was a terrible and yet altogether blessed time. And, 
when John Tauler came out from the desert-place where 
he had seen the King, the proud heart was broken 
within him for ever; and as the eyes of a servant look 
unto the hand of his master, so his eyes waited only on 
the Lord his God. If he had had his Bethel before, this 
was his Peniel, his second and most searching conversion. 
At the end of the long season of seclusion—it was 
now the January of 1342—-he announced that he 
would preach once more. He mounted to the pulpit, 
pale and ill, and turned to the huge assembly which 
had gathered to hear him. But not a word could he 
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say. He broke into convulsive weeping; his sobs 
echoed through the stillness of the church; he hid his 
face in his hands. At last he had to dismiss the people. 
“Pray God for me,” he begged, with uncontrollable 
feeling, “ that He would help me,and I may do better at 
another time.” What an experience it was for the 
prophet on whose lips men used to hang! 

But the Divine discipline of his soul was finished now. 
Henceforward, the crucible past, the furnace with its 
sevenfold heat undergone, he was heaven’s fine gold, 
without admixture or alloy. 

Doctor Tauler’s great doctrine was the doctrine of the 
abandonment and crucifixion of our own will and way; 
the crowning Christ Lord of all in the whole of our life ; 
the letting God be first at every moment and in every 
place. A man, he used often to preach, stands in one 
or other of three conditions: either that of nature, or 
that of grace, or the higher state yet, above grace—the 
Holy of Holies, the Ground of the Soul, where God’s 
government is absolute and perpetual. “If thou canst 
get but thither,” he assures us with the sweet Silurist, 
Henry Vaughan, “there grows the flower of Peace.” 

Once he told the story of a poor man, clothed in rags. 
A famous scholar greeted him as he sat on the roadside, 
with “God give thee good morrow”; but he answered, 
“T never had an ill morrow.” “God prosper thee,” said 
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the scholar; but the beggar replied, “Never had I 
anything but prosperity.” Then the scholar entreated 
for an explanation of what he could not comprehend. 
“Willingly,” said the poor man, “Thou wishest me 
good morrow. I never had an ill morrow, for, am I 
hungry, I praise God; am I freezing —is it fair weather 
or foul—I praise God. Thou sayest, God prosper thee. 
I have never been unprosperous, for I know how to live 
with God; I know that what He gives and ordains, be it 
pain or pleasure, is the best of all.” “ Ah, but,’ asked 
the other, “if God were to cast thee into hell, what 
wouldst thou do then?” “His goodness holds Him 
back from that,” the beggar made answer. “Yet, if He 
did, I should still have two arms with which to embrace 
Him—one, the left arm of true humility, and the other, 
the right arm of love. With these I would clasp and 
cling fast to Him, so that He must come with me into 
hell likewise. And, even so, I would sooner be in hell 
and have God, than be in heaven and not have Him.” 
A daring theologian this mendicant teacher was, but a 
true and deep one also. 

The history of Tauler’s later life may be recounted 
very briefly. 

In 1348 the frightful Black Death appeared at 
Strasburg. The citizens, doubly cursed now—by the 
Interdict and by the Plague— were panic-stricken. 
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Their good shepherd did not desert them in their hour 
of need. In and out of the afflicted homes he went, 
unhasting, unresting, accompanied by two genuine 
yokefellows, Thomas and Ludolph; until at length the 
sorrowful time was ended, and health came back to the 
mourning town. But his own ministry in Strasburg 
was closing in these dark days. Charles IV. had suc- 
ceeded Louis—Charles IV., who was a kaiser after the 
Pope’s own heart. On a visit to the city, he summoned 
Tauler before him, and bade him explain the solemn 
words he had spoken so often against princes and 
priests. We know little about what followed, except 
that Christ’s faithful witness-bearer did not flinch in 
the moment of testing. He judged it best, however, to 
leave the town he loved so well. The last ten years of 
his life—the years between 1350 and 1360 — were 
spent in Cologne. 

In 1361, when he was an old man of seventy, he 
returned to Strasburg to die. For eleven days, we read, 
he had much pleasant and strengthening converse with 
Nicolas of Basle, the friend to whom he owed his very 
soul. And then he crossed the River, and entered the 
City, and saw the face of the King. What that King 
of Glory was to him we know from some lines of his 
which have been handed down. As the fountain in the 
garden, as the candle in the dark, as the medicine to the 
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fainting, as the music at the feast, as the ruby in the 
setting, as the father in the home, “so, Lord, art Thou 
to me.” And what he wished to be to the King he 
has told us too: 


As the lily of the valley, white and pure and sweet, 
As the lowly violet trodden under wandering feet— 
As the rose amidst the briars fresh and fair is found, 
Heedless of the tangled thicket and the thorns around-— 
As the sunflower ever turning to the mighty sun, 
With the faithfulness of fealty following only one— 

So make me, Lord, to Thee. 


That longing prayer is answered perfectly now, in the 
country where he serves God and the Lamb. He was a 
Lamp that burned and shone. Non Lusx ista sed Lucerna: 
the words are as true of John Tauler as of John 
Baptist. . 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW FRANCIS XAVIER CLAIMED THE INDIES FOR HIS 
KING (1506-1552) 


HE stories of the old-world chivalry are good to read. 
It makes the blood pulse more quickly through 
our veins to follow the adventures of the knights, “as 
they ride far by bush and shaugh, and far by moss 
and mire”; and to look on at their combats with 
dragons and giants, with wild beasts and wilder men; 
and to see them cleanse the robbers’ holds, and break 
the heathen, and live sweet lives in purest chastity. 
Often it seems to us as if the glory had departed from 
the earth, since it was mapped and botanised and 
zoologised. We complain that the old mysteries and 
hazards are gone, the old possibilities and triumphs. 
The glamour of fairyland has given place to the light 
of common day. , 
But there is a higher chivalry than that of the Morte 
@ Arthur and the Romaunt of the Rose. It is the 


chivalry of the soldiers of Jesus Christ, to whom there 
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have come dreams of mighty labours and endless 
fatigues, of the endurance of hunger and thirst and cold, 
of voyages and shipwrecks, of conflicts and persecutions, 
of earthly perils and heavenly ecstasies—dreams which 
they have dared, in God’s name and through God's 
strength, to translate into facts. In this chivalry, which 
survives happily to our own time, was one of the noblest 
pioneers, the Spanish hidalgo, Francis Xavier. 

He was a Jesuit, and we do not love the Jesuits. 
Blaise Pascal has taught us to hate their craft and 
unscrupulousness ; and history has told us what mischiefs 
they have schemed. But you will find exquisite flowers 
blooming among Alpine snows and in the barrenness and 
drought of the desert. And to Francis Xavier, Jesuit 
although he was, there belongs, as Sir James Stephen 
has said, “the matchless beauty of a human nature in 
perfect unison with the Divine.” 

He was a boy of high birth and courtly surroundings, 
his father a prince and grandee in the kingdom of 
Navarre, his brothers soldiers in the various armies of 
Europe, his ancestral home the Castle of Xavier, which 
looks across the plain of Pampeluna to the majestic 
range of the Pyrenees. None would have imagined that 
this rich young ruler was to forsake all, in order to 
follow the Son of Man who had not where to lay His 
head. But in 1530, when he was a student in Paris 
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and somewhere about twenty-five years old, the crisis of 
his life arrived. He had grown learned; he had drunk, 
too, the cup of pleasure and revelry; he had drawn 
many friends round him. But his heart was not 
satisfied. Then Ignatius Loyola, who had once been 
among the bravest soldiers of Spain, and who was now 
living in the French capital a life of asceticism and self- 
denial, began to plead with him on God’s behalf. “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?”—that was the solemn question he 
repeated in the young student’s ears whenever he met 
him. 
| At first Xavier, ambitious and successful, refused to 
listen. But the sword of the Spirit, sharp and keen, 
pierced him erelong, and, in piercing, did not slay, but 
quickened and healed. Instead of serving the Emperor 
Charles, he dedicated himself to the campaigns and 
privations of Jesus. Instead of coveting the culture 
which was leading hundreds captive in that fresh spring- 
time of learning, he became the disciple and the spokes- 
man of the Gospel. He had passed from the natural 
life over into the heavenly. ; 
Three or four years later, along with Loyola and a 
few kindred spirits, he went to Italy—to Venice first 
and by-and-by to Rome. It was the longing of the 
little band that the Pope would send them to the sacred 
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fields of Palestine, to proclaim the Cross where the 
baleful rule of the Crescent was supreme. But one thing 
after another hindered the realisation of their wish. At 
last came a request from the King of Portugal that some 
of the brotherhood might be despatched to Lisbon, to 
accompany an expedition which was designed to advance 
the religion of Jesus in the East Indies. Francis 
Xavier, with his clear blue eyes, his buoyant. step, his 
glowing passion of enthusiasm, was the one who went. 
God had summoned him to the great work of his 
life. 
There was, it must be acknowledged, a strain of 
fanaticism in his piety. Crossing the Pyrenees, he 
refused to turn aside for even a few hours to bid 
goodbye to his father’s house. It was surely a needless 
and excessive pain which he inflicted on others and on 
himself. Yet there was always about him the fragrance 
of a singular graciousness and charm. When Don John 
came to know him, he repented of his purpose to send 
him out to India, and would gladly have retained him in 
his own court of Portugal; but nothing could make 
Christ’s missionary swerve from his enterprise. His 
very visions during the night were of the hardships he 
must encounter and the crosses he must carry, and 
sometimes he awoke from them with the ery on his lips, 
“More, more—yet more, O Lord, for Thee!” We may 
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be certain that he rejoiced when, on April 7, 1541, 
the Viceroy’s ship, the San Jago, set sail. 

On board with Xavier were two companions—Paul 
di Camerino, an Italian who had followed him from 
Rome, and the lad Francis Mansilla, “abounding in zeal, 
in virtue, and simplicity, rather than in learning and 
science.” These three, believing that they could do all 
things in Him who strengthened them, had devoted 
themselves to the conversion of India. Theirs was, 
indeed, the faith which laughs at impossibilities. 

It was a long, long voyage. Thirteen months had 
elapsed when the travellers landed on the coasts of Goa,’ 
the Portuguese capital of the East. On board, Francis 
Xavier wielded the same saintly influence which emanated 
in a later day from Henry Martyn. Rough soldiers and 
sailors ceased their profanity when he approached; the 
odours of a purer and sweeter country clung about him. 
And he was tender as well as separate and holy. He 
ministered to the sick with his own hands. He never 
wearied helping others. He was full of brotherly 
love. “Nor did he suppose”—let us quote Sir James 
Stephen again—“that he could ever serve the Saviour 
of mankind so acceptably as by ministering to the 
sorrows of His lost children, and recalling them into 
the way of peace.” 

For six summers and winters, from 1542 to 1548 
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Xavier made all India his province. In Goa, when he 
arrived, there was already a little colony of Franciscans ; 
but their labours did not extend beyond the town and 
the surrounding districts. The new missionary had wider 
plans and sublimer ideals. 

Very interesting it is to see how he sought to reach 
the old people through the young. He would walk 
through the streets and markets with a little bell in his 
hand, crying out: “Send your children, your sons and 
your daughters and your slaves, that they may learn the 
lessons of holiness and the love of the Lord.” The little 
ones flocked after him, and he led them by hundreds to 
some quiet spot, some sanctuary away from the streets, 
among the fields or by the riverside, where he told them 
in simple and solemn words the story of the Saviour. 
From village to village he kept travelling, enrolling these 
young recruits in the army of his King. “They suffered 
me,” he writes home, “neither to proceed with Divine 
service, nor to eat, nor to rest, until I had taught them 
their prayers. Now I perceive in truth that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is of the little children and those 
like unto them.” There must have been a gentle heart 
beating under the monkish dress. 

Xavier loved, too, to minister to the poorest and most 
untutored. Round the southern coasts of India were 


many settlements of pearl-fishers——a despised and 
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ignorant folk. From among them he won hundreds of 
converts—converts who learned to cherish for him a 
masterful affection. For by-and-by a great sorrow 
overtook these Christian fishermen. Their hamlets 
were invaded by the brigands known as the Badages, 
“barbarians by nature, Gentiles in religion, robbers by 
profession.” It was a sad sight which their spiritual 
father saw when he went among his sons and daughters: 
“ faces pallid and distorted by hunger; here the scorched 
ground strewn with corpses, unburied and hideous, there 
men expiring beneath the burning sun from untended 
wounds and malidies without cure.” The soul of 
Xavier, who had not ceased to be a fighter when he 
became a Christian, grew hot within him. He did not 
rest until he had put the wrong thing right; and so had 
written his own name, and the name of Jesus too, in 
letters of gold within the pearl-fishers’ hearts. 
Nothing daunted him. Nothing wore out his indomit- 
able spirit. Not contented with working on the main- 
land, he sailed from island to island in the Indian 
Archipelago. “God forbid,” he said to a friend who 
questioned the expediency of his constant journeyings, | 
“God forbid that I should risk other men’s lives in any 
place where I have not first adventured my own, or that 
I should desire my fellows to do aught that I have not 


tried myself.” The flame of yearning over men, of zeal 
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for God, glowed always at white heat in his breast. 
“Behold. this innumerable throng of human souls 
losing heaven, falling into eternal misery through 
your neglect!”—it is the trumpet-call which rings 
through his letters to Europe; “O my _best-beloved 
brothers, pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He 
send labourers into His fields!” And, all the time of 
his privations and toils, his soul, like the Camisard 
Séguier’s, was a garden full of shelter and of fountains. 
“ Nowhere,” he writes from the island of Moro, “do I 
remember to have had more lively or durable impressions 
of spiritual joys, nowhere have I borne so lightly bodily 
fatigue and suffering, than here, surrounded by open 
enemies and doubtful friends, cut off from all succour 
—nay, even from things most necessary to existence. 
Truly these islands should bear the name of heavenly 
hope rather than that of fearful death.” This was a 
man for whom the shadows were perpetually being 
changed into the morning. 

But India itself was not enough for one who wished 
to see his Master’s sceptre swaying the world. Learning 
from a Portuguese merchant something about Japan, he 
determined to unfurl the blood-red flag of Christ’s Cross 
there also. So, in April 1549, he set his face towards 
the farthest East. He was accompanied by three young 
Japanese students, to whom he had been teaching in 
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Goa the rudiments of the Christian faith, and who were 
to act as his interpreters. 

But though the early beginnings of his work in the 
new country were full of encouragement, troubles and 
disappointments gathered erelong. In the November 
of 1551 Xavier turned back again to India. But it 
was only for a short breathing-space; to the end of his 
life he was one who dreamed dreams and saw visions. 
Now it was of the conquest of China that he thought. 
When winter came, he had already taken possession of 
the vast empire in Christ’s name. He had made his 
way, at least, to the little island of San-Chan, opposite 
Canton. But while he waited there for a boat, fever 
prostrated him, and in the fever his Lord drew near. 
Thinking to enter China, he entered heaven instead. 
During the fifteen days of his weakness and pain, he 
repeated again and again the cry of the leper in the 
Gospel: “Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy upon 
me.” Just at the last, his joy was so great that tears 
burst from his eyes, and his face shone as though the 
sunshine of the better land were already touching and 
transfiguring it. “In Thee, Lord, is my hope,” he said, 
and died. 

In some of his beliefs and methods we cannot approve 
of him. . He would baptize many hundreds at a time, for 


he had too great a faith in the opus operatwm, and he 
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was not always careful to see that Christ was formed 
within the heart. And therein, as in other matters as 
well, he was certainly in error. 

But Francis Xavier’s strength lay in his singleness of 
aim and his absolute devotion to Jesus. Happy we shall 
be indeed, if from our hearts we can echo that little hymn 
in which he poured out his faith and fealty :-— 


al 


\ Cur igitur non amem Te, 
O Jesu amantissime ? 
Non ut in coelo salves me, 
Aut ne aeternum damnes me. 
Nec premit ullius spe, 
Sic amo et amabo Te, 
Solum quia Rex meus es, 
Et solum quia Deus es. 


What can prevent my loving Thee, 
Most tender Jesus? Not for fee 

Of high salvation, not for dread 

Of endless judgment on my head, 
Nor hope of gain unmerited. 

But just as Thou hast cared for me, 
I love and ever will love Thee. 

King of my every thought and word, 
God only Thou and sovran Lord. { 


He was ‘a glorious torch-bearer who yielded up his 


torch, on that long-past December day, in the little hut 
facing the Chinese shore. 








CHAPTER I 


HOW GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA ENTERED THE CHURCH 
TRIUMPHANT (1452-1498) 


N the latter half of the fifteenth century, Florence, 
the fair and majestic town on the Arno, which we 
associate with Dante and Giotto, and which, by its 
stately loveliness and its art and its chequered history, 
has kindled such affection for itself in our own Milton 
and Ruskin and the Brownings, was a self-governing 
Republic. The public spirit of its citizens had given 
it prosperity and fame; and it was never more flourish- 
ing than in the early days of its democracy. 

Yet now and then there were times of trouble; and, 
more than once or twice, a dictator had been chosen 
to quell the turbulence, and to summon order and good 
government again to the city. And so the seeds of 
oligarchic tyranny were sown in the vigorous and freedom- 
loving commonwealth. 

Chief among the wealthy families who gained control- 


ling authority in medieval Florence was that of the 
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Medici. Cosmo, the merchant prince, who laid the 
foundation of his house’s fortune and power, died in 
1464. After him came Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
And during Lorenzo’s suzerainty, liberty seemed to 
bid farewell to the city. He ruled its affairs through 
a council of seventy, and these seventy were chosen by 
himself. His court was the most brilliant and polished 
in the world of that day; but there was this dark 
shadow behind it, that he held his place at the expense 
of the independence of the queenly town. 

Brilliant and polished indeed was the Florence round 
which Lorenzo threw the meshes of his net. It was a 
new Athens, filled with pictures and statuary, with 
philosophy and scholarship. The Humanists regarded 
it as their centre and capital—the Humanists who 
were at work on what we call the Revival of Learning. 
In the palace of the Medicis the young Michael 
Angelo had his home, living there, and labouring 
under the Prince’s patronage. Native-born Greeks, 
whom the taking of Constantinople had driven into 
Italy, taught the serene wisdom of Plato to the citizens, 
And in the streets you might meet, almost any day, such 
men as Ficino, author and sage; and Politian, most 
skilful Latin poet of his time; and Pico della Mirandola, 
the beautiful young aristocrat who, like the Englishman 
of the succeeding century, had taken all knowledge 
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for his province. Wit and culture claimed the town for 
their own. 

But the atmosphere was scarcely a Christian one; 
Greece and not Palestine, the Academy and not the 
Church, stirred the enthusiasm of Florence. The 
rottenness of Rome, the profligacy of the popes, the bad 
Latin of the monks, the pedantry and unprofitableness 
of Scholasticism: each had something to do with the 
reaction and recoil from Catholic belief. And in that 
“new world which was the old,’ the world of Hellenic 
taste and aspiration and truth unearthed by the 
Renaissance, there was very much to attract and charm. 
Thus it came about that many of the scholars and 
art-lovers of the city questioned the supreme value of 
Christianity, and doubted whether there was any ever- 
lasting futurefor man. There isa characteristic story told 
about Ficino. He and a friend, Seebohm says in his 
Era of the Protestant Revolution, made a solemn compact 
with each other, that whichever died before his comrade 
should, if possible, appear to the survivor, and inform 
him whether indeed there were a life beyond the grave. 
Ficino was first to go, and his spirit is said to have 
visited his friend, exclaiming, “O Michael, Michael, it 
is all true!” The incident is at least an ilustration 
of the state of nebulous uncertainty in which these 


Platonist Florentines lived. 
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It was to this city, which was losing its political 
liberties, and losing at the same time its religious faith, 
that God sent Girolamo Savonarola. 

Much as he did for Florence, dearly as he loved the 
noble town, he was not born within its walls. It was 
in Ferrara, in September 1452, that the child with the 
starry eyes began his strange and stormy life. His grand- 
father had been an eminent physician, much sought after 
in his time ; and the boy’s parents hoped that, when their 
son grew to manhood, he would follow the same profession. 
Lut God disposes. Savonarola’s medicines were to be 
dispensed, not to sick and weary bodies, but to a State in 
peril, and to souls in need. 

He was ever a thoughtful, clear-sighted, much-brooding 
lad. The evils he saw around him, so rampant, so 
grievous, affected him deeply. One day, when he was 
now in his twenty-third year, he stole from home, and 
knocked at the door of the Dominican convent in 
Bologna; he had resolved to seek a refuge from the 
strife of tongues in its great cloisters. It was a terrible 
blow to his father and mother—a source of sorrow to 
himself, too, that.it had to be done in secret and by 
stealth. “So great was my misery,” he wrote them by- 
and-by, “that, if I had laid open my breast to you, I 
verily believe that the idea that I was going to leave you 
would have broken my heart.” Then, after teaching 
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Aristotle for a while in Bologna, he came to Florence, 
to that convent of San Marco which we always 
associate with his name. The man whom the Republic 
and the Church required, more than any other, was 
present at last, to fulfil his mission and to finish 
his work. 

There-could be no mistake about his profound piety. 
He was manifestly a child and saint of God. The 
simplicity of his faith, and the spirituality of his life, 
and the loftiness and sublimity of his purposes, were 
apparent to all who knew him. And when learning 
and eloquence were added to these great qualities 
of the soul, what wonder that Florence began to think 
and speak with admiring reverence of the monk of 
St. Mark’s? Soon only Lorenzo himself bulked larger 
in the townsfolk’s eyes. 

Those who wish to familiarise themselves with what 
he planned and what he did, must read the absorbing 
story in Professor Villari’s Biography, and Walter Pater’s 
pen-pictures of the Renaissance, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Makers of Florence, and George Eliot’s immortal Romola. 
Nothing save the great salient episodes can be noted 
here. 

Savonarola and Lorenzo—we may put these two side 
by side, both of them men of such unwonted intellectual 
stature, and yet so different from one another. It shows 
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the monk’s steadfast firmness and decision of character 
that, from his first arrival in Florence, he refused to be 
drawn into the dazzling circle round the Prince. On his 
election, in 1491, to the dignity of Prior, Lorenzo 
determined to seek him out; he would compel this 
singular ecclesiastic, he vowed, to acknowledge him in 
‘some way. He hung about the convent garden, but 
Savonarola would not go forth to meet him. At last he 
sent a deputation to the brethren, soliciting an interview 
with their head. But the stern Prior was immovable. 
“Tell him,” was the weird prophetic message he bade 
the baffled envoys carry back with them, “Tell him 
that he will go away, but I shall stay.” Not long 
afterwards, however, a day came when Savonarola 
relented, and went to hold converse with Lorenzo. 
The proud and splendid ruler was dying. “Three 
things throw me into despair,” he moaned in _ his 
agony: “the sacked city of Volterra, the murdered 
innocents of the Pazzi, and the maidens whom I robbed 
in their orphanage of Monte delle Fanciulle.” “And J] 
have three demands to make of you,” said the conscience 
incarnate, unbending, there by the bedside: “that you 
should have a living faith in the willingness of God to 
pardon you: that you should give back everything you 
have wrongfully acquired: that you should restore 
freedom and popular government to Florence.” But 
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the last imperative was too much for the haughty 
spirit of Lorenzo. He looked away, with his face to 
the wall. 


“Toose Florence, or God will not loose thy soul!” 
Then fell back the Magnificent and died 
Beneath the star-look shooting from the cowl, 
Which turned to wormwood-bitterness the wide 
Deep sea of his ambitions. 

There is a tragic pathos in the deathbed. “I never 
knew a man,” Savonarola confessed afterwards, “so well 
endowed by God with all natural graces.” 

Savonarola and Florence—let us couple them together 
next. A passionate devotion bound the monk of San 
Marco to the city of his adoption; he was ready to 
live and labour and die in her service. It was not only 
from the baleful influence of the Medicis that he saved 
her: when the diplomacy and intrigue of Charles of 
Anjou threatened to entrap the townsmen, it was he 
who proved himself once more their good counsellor and 
their guardian angel. Above everything else he cared 
for their prosperity in the things of God. In the great 
Duomo, crowded with intent listeners, his voice rang 
out day after day, as he reasoned, like St. Paul, of 
righteousness and temperance and judgment to come. 
“Your reform,” he proclaimed, “must begin with things 
spiritual, which are superior to all that is material, 
which constitute the rule of life, and which are life 
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itself.” Was it so very marvellous that erelong Florence 
desired Girolamo Savonarola to guide and manage its 
affairs, setting more value on the poor Prior than 
on all its wealthy merchants and lordly princes ? 

Then there began a sweet, short reign of genius and 
purity. Of Miltiades, the tyrant of the Chersonese, 
Byron says that he was “freedom’s best and noblest 
friend”; and Savonarola was an ideal tyrant, full of 
God and of the people, and without a single thought 
of himself. He remodelled the Republican govern- 
ment; he tamed the mischievous boys of the city 
—“i nostri angioli,” as he called them; at his bid- 
ding the people kindled in the great Piazza, during 
the Carnival of 1496, the strange Bonfire of Vanities ; 
and the watchword of Florence became, “Viva Gest 
Cristo, nostro Ré !” (“ Long live Jesus Christ, our King ! ”) 
There are few histories like it. Itwas an Italian Theocracy. 
It was a day of heaven on the earth. “So much joy was 
there in all hearts,” one of the chroniclers tells us, “ that 
the glory of Paradise seemed to have descended to this 
lower world.” The pity is that the Golden Age of 
Florence was so transient and brief-lived. 

For the shadows gathered soon. A blight overtook 
the beauty; a rust and dimness marred the fine gold. 
Savonarola and the Pope — that must be our last 
collocation, Alexander VI. was one of the worst men 
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who have ever lived, the supreme impersonation of 
medizval crime and corruption. Had Fra Girolamo 
bowed to him, he would have given him the Red Hat 
of the Cardinal; but God’s prophet of righteousness 
was not afraid to denounce the monstrous sins of the 
wearer of the Papal tiara. 

So, in June, 1497, the sentence of excommunication, 
long threatened, fell on Savonarola. It was the 
beginning of the end. For six months the solemn, 
_strenuous, eloquent voice was silent. Then he preached 
again. He was about to submit himself, he said, to a 
public test. With the holy vessels of the Sacrament 
in his hands, he would take his stand in the piazza of 
San Marco, and would pray God to send His fire and 
consume him if he had been false. He carried out his 
vow. He stood bare-headed in the Square, through 
the long lustrous Italian day. No sign of wrath 
descended from the blue skies. One hopes, on the 
contrary, that the sign of blessing, of which George 
Eliot writes, actually came. “For the last quarter of 
an hour the sunlight had made fitful streaks across the 
convent wall, causing some awe-stricken spectators to 
start timidly. But soon there was a wider parting, 
and with a gentle quickness, like a smile, a stream of 
brightness poured itself on the crystal vase, and then 
spread itself over Savonarola’s face with mild glorifica- 
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tion. An instantaneous shout rang through the piazza: 
‘Behold the answer!’ The warm radiance thrilled 
through Savonarola’s frame, and so did the shout.” 

But it was his last triumph, till the trumpets of the 
New Jerusalem sounded for him on the other side of 
the River. 

Other ordeals followed the “Sperimento” in the 
Square, for Savonarola, far in advance of his time 
although he was, had not shaken himself entirely free 
from its superstitions. One of these ordeals was 80 
cleverly and maliciously handled by his enemies that 
the populace, always fickle and inconstant, turned hotly 
against the one wise teacher, the one best friend, whom 
Florence had. An angry crowd besieged St. Mark’s. 
The Prior, with two of his brethren, brave Domenico 
and shrinking yet trusty Silvestro, was taken prisoner. 
They tortured him in his cell. They drew from him 
one day,—one day when heart and flesh failed him,— 
some form of recantation. But he repented and 
cancelled it immediately. He protested that he did 
not mean to deny the Lord who had bought him, the 
Lord in the fellowship of whose stupendous sorrows 
he was partaking now. _ 

At last, on a fresh May morning in 1498, the three 
friars were led forth to die, each of them, even timid 


Silvestro, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
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suffer shame for the Name’s sake. The Bishop un- 
frocked Savonarola before he went forward to the fires. 
“T declare thee separated from the Church militant and 
triumphant,” he said. But the calm and unshaken voice 
of the martyr corrected him. “From the Church 
militant, yes; but from the Church triumphant, no: 
that is not yours to do.” Girolamo Savonarola’s battle 
was gloriously ended, though, like his Master, he was 
“not yet fifty years old.” But the light of his torch 
shines on. He commands us to forget our own ease 
and comfort in order to bring benediction to others. 
He counsels us to love our native land with a love 
which flames cannot destroy nor floods drown. He bids 
us obey Christ rather than man. 

Every year, as Mrs. Browning relates in Casa Guidi 
Windows, the Florentines strew violets on the place 
where he died. And there is none of us who will not 
sympathise with her wish: 

IT, too, should desire 
To cast my violets with as reverent care, 
And prove that all the winters which have snowed 


Cannot snow out the scent, from stones and air, 
Of a sincere man’s virtues, 


CHAPTER II 


HOW PHILIP MELANCHTHON SHRANK FROM BATTLE, AND 
YET FOUGHT TO THE END (1497-1560) 


STRANGE wistfulness, a longing for something 

unattained, a yearning for peace and home that 

was never quite fulfilled—these are the ideas suggested 

to us by the noble and beautiful figure of Philip 
Melanchthon. 

He seemed born for quiet, and he was compelled 
by the stress of circumstances to take his place in the 
forefront of the battle. He was pre-eminently a scholar 
and a thinker, who loved the company of his books; 
and he had to mingle in the din and clangour of 
theological debate. He clung to the affection of wife 
and children, and the clamant needs of the time 
separated him only too often from their society. We 
cannot help feeling a tender and sorrowful pity for him 
as we read his history; his desires were baffled and 
disappointed so frequently. But there can be no 
question of his sainthood; probably the very disillusion- 
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ments and delays and rebuffs of his career helped to 
make it so unmistakable. If there was in him, as there 
had been in the young man Timothy, a strain of timidity 
and over - sensitiveness; if sometimes, for the sake of 
calming the distractions of the storm-driven Church, he 
was disposed to go too far in the direction of conciliation 
and compromise ;—he had a sweetness, a winsomeness, a 
lustre, which belong in the same degree to none of the 
heroes of those troublous Reformation days. Every one 
who came into contact with him was ready to echo 
Martin Luther’s tribute, “I honour the work of God 
in him.” 

It was to the wit and learning of his great friend, 
Dr. Reuchlin, that he owed the Grecianised name of 
Melanchthon with which we are familiar; originally 
the boy was called, in homelier German, Philip 
Schwartzerd. He was born in the February of 1497, 
in the little town of Bretten, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. His father, a man brave and trustworthy and 
true as steel, full of a deep piety too, was an armourer ; 
his mother, a woman of strong practical sense, was 
daughter of the mayor of the town. But Philip was 
only ten years old when his good father was taken home 
to God; and then the boy went to stay with friends 
at Pforzheim, twelve miles away, and was sent to school 


there. 
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From the first he was eager to learn; and every- 


where, in those days, he found new avenues to knowledge 





































































































MELANCHTHON’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


opening before him, for the world was waking up from 
the long sleep of the Dark Ages, and the Renaissance 
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had begun. In 1509 the young student passed to the 
University of Heidelberg; in 1512, to that of Tiibingen. 
Month after month he penetrated farther into the 
treasures of the rediscovered past, and into the wonderful 
literature of classic Greece. In Tiibingen, too, he gave 
himself heart and soul to the study of the Bible; “he 
carried the Vulgate with him everywhere,” his friend 
Camerarius says, “and read it at all times and places.” 
There was no well-marked and conspicuous crisis of 
conversion in Melanchthon’s history, as there was in 
Luther’s; quietly, imperceptibly, gradually, he made 
the transition from the natural life over into the 


supernatural and the heavenly. But, long ere his 


student career was ended, it was manifest to all who ° 


knew him that he was crowned with the grace of God, 
as well as with transcendent gifts of culture and genius. 
He was a child in the blameless family of the King of 
kings. 

He had not to wait long for his life-work. Already, 
before leaving Tiibingen, he had edited more than one 
of the ancient classics; the world began to understand, 
as Erasmus exclaimed, “what keenness of insight this 
boy had, what a charm of style, what maturity of 
learning!” And the fitting opportunity for the use 
of his rich endowments speedily presented itself. 

In the spring of 1518, the Elector Frederick of 
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Saxony wrote a letter to Dr. Reuchlin, seeking his 
counsel and help in the equipment of his new Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. Could the veteran scholar guide 
him, he asked, to the choice of a professor of Greek ? 
And Reuchlin replied that there was a brilliant young 
kinsman of his own, Philip Melanchthon, the ablest 
and the most promising man he knew, to whom the 
Ingolstadt and the Leipsic authorities were already 
turning their attention. 

To Melanchthon himself, who was so shrinking and 
humble, this good and generous friend wrote a word of 
stimulus: “I will not quote poetry, but I will remind 
you of what God said to faithful Abraham, ‘Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee: 
and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 


999 


blessing. Reuchlin himself did not dream how 
literally and how largely his kindly prophecy was to 
be fulfilled in the future. But, at least, he overcame 
the young man’s scruples, and Philip Melanchthon set 
his face northward to Wittenberg. 

The splendid work which he accomplished there 
during his long residence of forty-two years—for the 
Saxon town on the Elbe was to be his home until his 


death—is known to all students of Church history. 
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Martin Luther and he became the two foremost captains 
of the German Reformation; and, if he owed much to 
Luther’s unflinching courage and persistent hopefulness, 
Luther was a debtor, too, to his gentleness and learning 
and grace. “This little Greek,” the great - hearted 
soldier of Christ confessed, “is my master in theology.” 
“Philip,” he said, “is a wonder to us all; if the Lord 
will, he will surpass many Martins as the mightiest 
enemy to the devil and scholasticism.” There was not 
a particle of jealousy in that big and loving soul. 

It was altogether against his own inclinations and 
predilections that Melanchthon was pushed into the 
forefront of the campaign. He would fain have been 
left in quietness to teach his pupils the resonant music 
of the old speech of Hellas, to bid them listen to “the 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” and guide them 
through the sublime thoughts and arguments of St. 
Paul. “Why have I,” he asked, “born for my Greek 
studies, for the humble pursuits of the grammarian, 
been set in the high places of theological passions and 
war?” His occupation, he said again and again, was | 
that of a Humanist; his work was to develop a culture 
which should serve and supplement direct Christian 
truth. “What tempests are these that drive me,” he 
wrote to Joachim Camerarius, “from the researches J 


love into the heart of the controversies I abhor?” 
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But his own conscience and the urgent needs of the 
time would not permit him to rest. He was in 
_journeyings oft, in controversies momentous and mani- 
fold, in dangers that thronged round him on every 
side. The services he rendered newborn Protestantism 
were incalculable. There was the publication, in 1521 
when he was only four-and-twenty, of his Loci Communes, 
which speedily became the system of divinity of the 
Lutheran Church. “It is a book of gold,” Luther cried, 
in one of his own hearty hyperboles, “and is worthy of 
a place in the Canon.” 

More important still, there was the preparation, in 
1530, of the Augsburg Confession, so moderate in 
tone, so reasonable in argument, so full of the thrill 
and glow of devotion, so welcome in its fresh unfolding 
of the meaning of the Evangel to those to whom the 
Gospel of God had been a sealed book. “Can you 
answer that?” the Catholic Duke William of Bavaria 
asked one of his theologians. “From the Fathers I 
can refute it,’ Dr. Eck replied, “but not,” he added, 
“not from the Scriptures.” “TI gee, doctor,” retorted the 
Duke; “so the Lutherans are within the Scriptures, and 
we are only near them.” 

Thus Philip Melanchthon fought in the van of the 
Reformation armies. But what a joy it was to him 
when he could come back to Wittenberg, to publish a 
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new edition of a Greek author, and to read in his 
class-room the Orations of Demosthenes or the Dialogues 
of Lucian or the Zives of Plutarch, and to soar into 
the heavenlies with the Apostle of the Gentiles or with 
great St. John! Then he was at his best. Then the 
students who thronged to his lectures—sometimes there 
were two thousand of them at once—were in a strait 
betwixt two, whether they should admire more the 
consummate scholar or should love more the modest 
and tender-hearted man. The passion for knowledge, 
the thirst for truth, burned in Melanchthon as they 
have burned in few. Was he the original of Mr. 
Browning’s “Grammarian”? Certainly this in him 
was the peculiar grace— 
That before living he’d learn how to live— 
No end to learning ; 


Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 


Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes; 
Live now or never!” 

He said, “What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.” 

We cannot help wishing to know something of the 
home-life of those who are prominent in the world’s 
eye; and in Philip Melanchthon’s case we need not be 
afraid to cross the threshold—there are no skeletons in 


the house. 
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He was married, in November 1520, to Katherine 
Krapp; and no man ever had a Hausfrau more 

affectionate, or more diligent, or more hospitable. She 
“had always some poor students lodged under their 
roof; she delighted in dispensing her charity to those 
who were poorer than her husband and herself. And 
when the children came—Anna and Philip and George 
and Magdalena—in what an atmosphere of love they 
were nurtured! Father and mother could not do 
enough for them. George was transplanted, one of 
earth’s opening blossoms, into the upper garden of 
God when he was only eight summers old. “There 
was nothing dearer to me than that little boy,” 
Melanchthon wrote in an old letter which is fragrant 
and touching still. 

His wife was spared to him until the autumn 
Ole Loo. He was absent from home, at the 
opening of a new institution in Heidelberg, when 
she became ill and sank rapidly. His bosom-friend 
Camerarius — Joachim Kammermeister — broke the 
heavy news to him. There was a moment of silence, 
“the moment which is an age, the silence which is full 
of the voices of eternity.” Then he said, “I ghall 
see her soon again; JI shall be with her for- 


ever.” 


Every morning (for there were so. many things to be 
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accomplished during the day), it was Philip Melanchthon’s 
habit to rise between two and three o'clock. He went, 
with his lamp in his hand, into his study. Once there, . 
with the old reverent habit learned in his childhood at 
Bretten, he turned his face eastwards, and remembered 
with devout prayer the Sun of Righteousness. Then, 
when his Latin Bible had been brooded over for awhile, 
it was his custom to open the calendar and to recall the 
special associations of the day—the names of old saints, 
the personages and events of history. And afterwards, 
while the household was still asleep, there was much 
work to be done: letters to be answered, addresses to 
be drafted, chapters of new books to be outlined, 
lectures to be revised. Melanchthon never wasted a 
moment. And, from first to last, all his activities were 
steeped in religion, and his life was hid with Christ in 
God. 

At length it was the Divine will that he should fall 
asleep. 

It was April in 1560. A week before the end,* 
although he was suffering and ill, he was busy in his 
class-room, lecturing on the peerless Seventeenth of St. 
John. He was full of kind words to his children and 
grandchildren. Two days before he died, he had a 
little travelling-bed taken into his study. His eyes 
wandered along the shelves of books, his silent and 
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faithful friends. He thought about the little bed too; 
he said it was a travelling one, and that he would use 
it once again, and would take his last and happiest 
journey home. : 

Then he noted down on a sheet of paper the reasons 
why he had a desire to depart—significant and pathetic 
reasons. On one side he wrote: “Thou shalt say 
farewell to sin. Thou shalt be set free from miseries 
and from the spiteful fury of theologians.” Then he 
turned the sheet, and with trembling fingers penned 
the eager words: “Thou shalt come into the eternal 
light. Thou shalt see God. Thou shalt look into 
the face of the Son of God. Thou shalt learn those 
secret things too difficult to be understood here—why 
we are created as we are; how in Christ the two 
natures are united.” “Tt is,” says Mr. George Wilson 
in his beautiful little biography, “an outline of 
the theologian’s heaven—the nobly intellectual state 
when the greatest subjects shall engage the mind, 
not to darken and vex it any more, but to be under- 
stood, to be beheld in their revealed magnificence at 
last.” 

So, that April day, Philip Melanchthon got all his 
wistful yearnings fully satisfied. So he threw on God, 
who loves the burthen, “God’s task to make the 
heavenly period perfect the earthen.” But always, 
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when we look back on him, we see him rising from 
sleep, and passing into his Wittenberg study: three 
o'clock has not yet sounded from the tower of the 
Schloss Kirche, and he has a shining lamp in his 
hand. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW GASPARD DE COLIGNY LAID DOWN HIS LIFE FOR 
HIS FRIENDS (1517-1572) 


HE French Protestant Church, more truly even than 

the other Churches of the Reformation, lived and 

grew under the shadow of the Cross. It was “dipt 

in baths of hissing tears, and battered with the shocks 
of doom.” 

There were two emblems which it printed on its 
books and carved on its buildings, and both of them 
were accurate pictures of its own experience. One of 
them was the bush, which the hot fires made their 
plaything, yet which was not consumed. The other 
was the anvil, which was smitten with many a heavy 
stroke, yet which was not itself shattered and destroyed. 
“Sire,” said Theodore Beza once to the King of Navarre, 
“the Church of God in these realms is an anvil which 
has broken more than one hammer.” He spoke of that 
which he knew, and testified to that which he had seen. 


The story of the noblest representative of this perse- 
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cuted and dauntless Church is well worth recalling. 
Five or six different scenes in the moving and thrilling 
drama may be passed rapidly in review; and it will 
be strange indeed if we are not much the better for 
contemplating them. 

Over the first we may write the heading: The Castle 
of Chatillon-sur-Loing. 

About a hundred miles south-west of Paris, on the 
river Loing, one of the tributaries of the Seine, stands 
the little town of Chatillon. It is a dull and sleepy 
place to-day, lying far out of the beaten track of those 
who travel either on business or on pleasure. But, three 
centuries ago, Chatillon was a famous name in France; 
for it was here, in the castle whose ruins still remain, 
that Gaspard de Coligny lived. He was born about 
the year 1517. His father was one of the Marshals 
of King Francis the First, and stood high in favour 
with his sovereign; but he died away from home, on 
an expedition against Spain, when Gaspard was five 
years old. : 

The education of the boy, and of his brothers, Odet 
and Andelot, was left in the hands of the widowed 
mother. They could not have had a better teacher. 
Louise de Montmorenci was as noble in character as 
she was in station. The uprightness, the generosity, 
the moral courage, which distinguished every one of 
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her three sons, they learned first from her lips and 
her ‘example. 

One of the few ladies whose lives were blameless and 
whose hearts were pure in a dazzling but wicked court, 
she was in sympathy with the Reformed faith, though 
she never cast in her lot openly with the new teachers. 
She bade Gaspard think for himself about the deepest 
questions, urging him to take his creed from none but 
God, and to welcome the truth, from whatever quarter 
it might come. And she gave him for his tutor one 
of the best scholars of the time, Nicolas Berault, the 
friend of Erasmus, who says of him that “his voice 
was musical, his discourse fluent, his face friendly, his 
manner easy and graceful and winning.” It was a 
pleasant home in which to be nurtured—the brave 
Castle of Chatillon. The lines had fallen to the 
young Coligny in pleasant places, and he had a goodly 
heritage. 

Our second scene may have this superscription: 
The Ramparts of St. Quentin. 

Many years have come and gone; it is the August 
of 1557. Coligny, a boy no longer, has had honours 
lavished on him thick and fast. He has been appointed 
Captain-General of the French infantry, and, somewhat 
later, Admiral of France. He has done good work too. 
On the battlefields of Italy and Lorraine and Flanders, 
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he has shown himself possessed of a courage which 
scorned every consequence. But his greatest achieve- 
ment has been the reform of the infantry under his 
command, changing them, as an old historian said, 
“from companies of Arabs and robbers into noble 
soldiers.” 

These have been some of his exploits before this 
summer of 1557. The Duke de Nevers, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French army, has just heard that the 
Spaniards — France and Spain are at war — have 
crossed the northern frontier from the Netherlands, 
and are advancing on St. Quentin. If they capture 
it, the road to Paris will be open. 

The Duke himself is paralysed by the sudden and 
ominous news. But Coligny undertakes the hazardous 
mission of throwing himself into the beleaguered: town. 
It is an act of splendid magnanimity. He is well 
aware that it means certain defeat for himself. He 
has not more than eight hundred men, and his assailants 
have tens of thousands. The town is unprepared to 
resist; Saint Rémy, the engineer, declares that he “has 
never been in so bad a place.” Many of the citizens 
are panic-stricken, a source of weakness and not of 
strength. Yet here it is that, for a month, Coligny 
sustains a siege which has been famous ever since in 


history; and, before the inevitable end comes and 
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the Spaniards enter the town, France has had time 
to muster her soldiers, and the capital is saved. There 
are some losses sublimer than any triumphs, and this 
is one of them. 

There are losses, too, more fruitful than any 
triumphs, and this was one of these. Coligny was 
imprisoned, first in Lille, ultimately in Ghent. For 
the first time for years, he enjoyed a season of quiet 
and seclusion. He used it to consider his religious 
position, with the result that, when the Treaty of 
Chateau-Cambrésis liberated him from durance, after 
a captivity of a year and a half, he came out a 
Huguenot. He had found freedom when caged within 
stone walls and iron bars—the freedom of the conscience 
and the soul. 

Let us call our third picture: The Assembly of 
Notables at Fontainebleau. 

Gaspard de Coligny’s conversion had produced a 
profound impression. It made him many bitter enemies ; 
but it immensely strengthened the cause of the Hugue- 
nots, until now for the most part a poor and despised 
folk—“ butchers, bricklayers, cobblers, and other vener- 
able doctors of that sort,” as a satirist of the time 
described them. Before long it was estimated that 
one-third of the population of France was Protestant ; 
and at the head of this great cloud of witnesses some 
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of the noblest men and women of the country began 
to range themselves. Coligny was their best leader. 
It was his wisdom on which they all leaned, his 
patience and bravery and cheerfulness which made them 
cheerful and brave and patient. 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 

Great in council, and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time. 

“Tf the Admiral were dead,” Queen Catherine told 
the Huguenots, “I would not offer you a cup of water.” 

He was to give fresh proof of the sincerity of his 
Protestantism by what he did at the Assembly of 
Fontainebleau. It was the summer of 1560. The 
Notables of the kingdom had met to discuss the religious 
perplexities of the time. Catherine de Medici was 
there, and her son, young Francis IL., with his bride, 
whom we know so well as Mary, Queen of Scots; and, 
beside them, the Guises, the Duke and the Cardinal, 
and many other princely lords and ladies. He would 
be a courageous man who should dare, in that glittering 
crowd, to plead the cause of the Huguenots. 

Yet Coligny did it. Bowing twice to the king, he 
advanced, and declared that he was the bearer of a 
petition from the adherents of the Reformed religion 
in Normandy—a petition which begged that they might 
have meeting-places of their own. The Duke of Guise 
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called attention to the fact that the petition was 
unsigned. “I will get fifty thousand signatures in 
Normandy alone,” said the Admiral. “And I,” retorted 
the Duke, “will get five hundred thousand who will 
sign the reverse with their blood.” So these two con- 
fronted each other, brave and gallant soldiers both; 
but the face of the one was towards the sunrise and the 
morning, and the face of the other was towards the sun- 
set and the night. 

Our next division takes us far away from la belle 
France. It may be named: The Colony of Florida. 

Coligny, ike the Pilgrim Fathers a century later, had 
his dream that his fellow-Protestants might discover, 
in the continent which Columbus had revealed to the 
wondering gaze of Europe, a resting-place where they 
should be free to worship God. Twice over he fitted 
out expeditions to the world of the West. The first 
had Brazil for its destination; but it failed through 
the incompetence of the leader of the party, a soldier 
called Villegagnon. The second sought the shores of 
Florida. It was under the command of Jean Ribaut, 
a sailor of proved daring and skill. A goodly number 
accompanied him when he set out from Havre, in 
February 1562, gentlemen and craftsmen mingling 
together. It was the Admiral who equipped and 
furnished the two roberges—heavy, solid ships in which 
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the voyagers embarked. He took the deepest interest 
in his plan of colonisation. 

But a second time the undertaking was futile. The 
immigrants died of famine when the winter came. And 
what hunger commenced the Spaniards finished. Philip 
had entrusted the task of rooting out the Huguenot 
refugees to a man, by name Menendez, only too well 
adapted for the brutal work. He induced the French 
to surrender, and then his soldiers massacred them all 
in cold blood, while he stood by, calm and joyful, with 
a prayer of thanksgiving on his lips. Was it not a 
dark ending to Coligny’s well-intentioned scheme? His 
heart was sore when he heard the news. 

Meanwhile, terrible things were happening over in 
France. The civil wars between Catholic and Huguenot 
had begun. Let us name this section of the history 
La Rochelle—because the famous town on the sea was 
ultimately the chosen stronghold and capital of the 
Protestants. 

Coligny took up arms most unwillingly. He fought, 
not to impose the Reformed faith on his country, not 
to make it Huguenot by the logic of the sword, but 
merely to secure liberty of worship for his down- 
trodden co-religionists. His action needs no justification 
in the minds of those who hold that “freedom is a noble 


thing.” 
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During the continuance of the two wars—they lasted, 
with a break of three years and a half, down to 1570 
—-sorrow after sorrow fell on him. In Orleans, to 
which they had gone to nurse the wounded, first his 
eldest son, and then his great-hearted wife, Charlotte 
de Laval, died, having caught the plague from those 
whom they tended. And his brother Odet, his wise 
counsellor, had to flee to England. And his brother 
Andelot, who had been in Christ before him, and who 
was twined about his very heart, died either of fever 
or of poison. And at Jarnac and Montcontour the 
Huguenots were defeated, and La Rochelle was crowded 
with fugitives. And-news came that his splendid 
Castle of Chatillon had been pillaged, and that all 
it contained — books, statues, pictures, everything — 
had been ruthlessly destroyed. Was ever man so 
greatly tried ? ; 

Yet his saddest hour was his grandest hour. He 
kept his faith unshaken. “Men have taken from us all 
that they can,” he wrote to his boys. “If such is always 
the will of God, we shall be happy.” Are you surprised 
at Sir Walter Besant’s confession ?—“I fail to find in 
any gallery of worthies, in any country or any century, 
any other man so truly and so incomparably great.” 
But the fortunes of war were as often with the Hugue- 


nots as against them, and the long conflict ended 
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gloriously. Coligny concluded a treaty of peace which 
gained for the Reformed liberty of religion and complete 
civil equality. 

We come to the last and most tragic scene: The 
Admiral’s House in the Rue St. Betizy, Paris. 

It is between two and three o’clock in the morning—a 
quiet summer morning, the 24th of August 1572. Coligny 
had come to the court a month or two before, anxious 
still about his brother-Huguenots, for the flames of 
hatred were smouldering yet. On the 18th of August 
he was present in Notre-Dame at the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre with Margaret, the sister of the boy-king, 
Charles the Ninth. On the 22nd, he was shot at by 
an assassin hired by the Duke of Guise, and was 
wounded severely in the left arm. The king sent his 
own physician to visit him; he came in person to see 
him; he had conceived a strong affection for the one 
reliable and unselfish man whom he knew. 

But the supreme tragedy was close at hand. On 
Saturday evening, the eve of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
Guise reported that all was ready for the discomfiture 
of the Huguenots. Every good Catholic was to be 
recognised by a strip of white linen round his arm, and 
by a white cross in his hat. They only waited now for 
the signal of the king. Even yet, Charles shrank back. 
But Catherine—the cold, calm, pitiless mother-—called 
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him a coward; and then he was maddened. He 
sprang from his chair, and fired the fatal pistol, a little 
after two o’clock on the Sabbath morning. And the 
armed men came forth from their hiding-places over 
the city ; the massacre had commenced. Coligny was the 
first illustrious victim to fall. The soldiers found him 
in his sick-chamber. “I have long been prepared to 
die,” he said to his attendants, when he heard their 
approach ; “save your lives if you can. I commit my 
soul to the mercy of God.” He was only fifty-three 
years old when he was assassinated. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” That was what the 
Admiral did. A few weeks,a few days, before the 
black Bartholomew, he might have escaped from Paris ; 
but he thought that, by tarrying, he could help the 
Huguenots. He got his death-wound because he could 
not leave nor forsake those who were in need, and who 
trusted in him. Wasit a useless and quixotic sacrifice ? 
Nay; the ruddy flame of his torch is glowing now. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW NICHOLAS FERRAR BADE THE PROUD WORLD 
GOOD-BYE (1592-1637) 


lees of John Inglesant—and surely many of us 

know that most fascinating romance of Cavalier - 
England—have kindly thoughts of Nicholas Ferrar. 
Again and again the young courtier, who is the hero of 
the story, turns away from his brilliant and perilous life, 
to find refreshment for his spirit in the quiet and religion 
of Little Gidding. 

Kneeling in the church there, he thought that heaven 
itself was opened to him, and that “ One fairer than the 
fairest of the angelic hosts had come down to earth.” And 
he had his love and dream of marriage, not to be realised in 
this world, with Mary Collett, Nicholas Ferrar’s sweet and 
saintly niece. Mr. Shorthouse takes great liberties with 
the actual history here; but we are forced to pardon him 
when he paints for us that moving death-scene in Paris. 

«Will you serve your heavenly Master,” the dying 
girl asked, “as well as you have served your king?” 
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“JT desire to serve Him,” Inglesant replied, “am seeking 
to serve Him even now, but I do not find the way. 
Tell me how I can serve Him, Mary, and I swear to you 
I shall do whatever you say.” “He must teach you, 
Johnny,” she answered, “not I. I doubt not that you 
will follow Him now, will serve Him hereafter much 
better than I could ever show you—could ever do 
myself. Whatever men may think of the path you 
have already chosen, no one can say you have not 
walked in it steadily to the end. Only walk in this 
way as steadily, Johnny,—only follow your heart as 
unflinchingly, when it points you to Him. I will do 
nothing night and day while I live, Johnny, but pray to 
Jesus that He may lead you to Himself.” They were the 
last words to her sweetheart of the true and tender 
woman who, though she had bound herself by the virgin’s 
vow, had her visions of another bridegroom than the 
heavenly Spouse. 

“The old familiar glamour that shed such a holy 
radiance on the woods and fields of Gidding, now, to 
Inglesant’s senses, filled the little room.” The light 
that entered the open window with the perfume of the . 
hawthorn was lost in the diviner light that shone from 
the girl’s face into the depths of his being. “His heart 
ceased to beat, and he lay as in a trance, to behold the 
glory of God.” 
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It is very beautiful, though it is a flight of fancy, and 
not a recital of fact. For Mary Collett lived into a 
gracious and fruitful old age; and died, as her nephew, 
Dr. John Mapletoft tells us, when her seventy-ninth 
birthday was passed, in the year 1682—long after John 
Inglesant’s own biography, so far at least as Mr. Short- 
house records it, has been brought to its conclusion. 

It is with the uncle, however, rather than with the 
niece, that we have specially to do. 

Nicholas Ferrar was a Protestant, who chose for him- 
self, and for those dear to him, that life of seclusion from 
the world which we associate with Roman Catholicism. 
He might have become, in those stirring and momentous 
years, “a potent voice of Parliament, a pillar steadfast 
in the storm.” But, of his own accord, he spent his 
days and nights in prayer and vigil and fasting, and in 
the training of a little group of friends in devotion and 
good works. 

About his Protestantism there can be no question. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was read aloud daily to the 
young people in Little Gidding; and yet no monk in his 
cell, no anchorite in his hermitage, ever withdrew him- 
self more completely from the crowd. He “fled from 
freedom so supposed,” and “in straitness freedom found ” 
—to quote one of the spiritual songs from his own 
hymn-book. We may doubt the wisdom of his 
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procedure ; we may believe that he might have served 
his generation better in the activities he abandoned ; but 
we must be impressed by his absolute godliness and 
consecration. All Nicholas Ferrar’s heart, like young 
Sir Galahad’s, was “drawn above.” 

He was born in London, in February 1592, his father 
being one of the great city merchants of those Hlizabethan 
days. It was a religious home as well as a wealthy one ; 
his mother’s deeds, Bishop Lindsell—Nicholas’s tutor— 
said “praised her in the gates of the city, and in the 
open fields abroad.” The boy was only thirteen when 
he was sent to Cambridge, where he won golden opinions, 
for there was in him “a sweet mixture of gravity and 
affability.” He worked so hard that his window was 
known by the light which glimmered in it morning and 
night. 

But his health drooped under the strain; and after 
receiving his degree, he went to travel on the Continent, 
his parents hoping that change of scene might bring back 
the vanished buoyancy. For five years he was absent 
from England, seeing all that was to be seen, and learn- 
ing much in the confused and dazzling stir of life. The 
charm of his conversation, we read, haunted the 
merchants of Hamburg long after he had left them. In 
Leipsic, painters and engravers and weavers and gold- 
smiths found their way to his rooms, and he gleaned 





NICHOLAS FERRAR. 
From the portrait by Cornelius Janssen, in Mugdulene Lodge, Cambridge. 
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from them the secrets of their different arts. He visited 
Prague and Augsburg and Vienna. He studied medicine 
and geography and Eastern languages in the great 
University of Padua. He ventured into Rome itself— 
no safe place, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, for an Englishman who believed in the Reforma- 
tion. And then, after a short sojourn in Spain, he came 
home some time in 1618, his face browned by travel, 
and his delicacy completely chased away. We may be 
certain that, in all Great Britain, there was no young man 
of larger or more varied culture than Nicholas Ferrar. 

And he had splendid prospects. For the next six 
years, along with Sir Edwin Sandys, the Earl of 
Southampton, and his own brother John, he gave himself 
to the work of assisting in the government of the rising 
settlement of Virginia. At the meetings of the Council, 
of which he was for a time the deputy treasurer, he took 
the popular side, wishing to see the colonists enjoy a 
large liberty in the guidance of their own affairs. It 
was a keen grief to him when King James, influenced by 
the Earl of Warwick and other obscurantist members of 
the Committee, revoked the Virginian charter. 

But in spite of this rebuff, his future was aglow with 
promise and hope. In 1624 we find him one of the 
members for Lymington; and “every parliament man 


was very willing to be acquainted with him.” He might 
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have played a great part in the years of storm which 
were approaching. But he said good-bye to these high 
ambitions. Another vision was throwing its spells over 
him—the vision of the life yielded to prayer and medi- 
tation and sainthood. In the summer of 1626, in the 
prime of his manhood, Nicholas Ferrar suddenly took 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England, and left 
London for Little Gidding. God alone was to be his 
portion now. 

Twelve miles, or thereabout, from Huntingdon lies the 
estate of Little Gidding. It is an upland pasture, 
divided into small, irregular fields. The air is bracing 
on the green heights. There is a sense of room and 
quietness and solitude. Holiness seems more attainable, 
and Christ easier of access, than in the crowded town. 
This was the home of our scholar and politician for the 
rest of his days. 

He did not go alone. His widowed mother—the 
father had died half a dozen years before—accompanied 
him: a clear-thoughted and high-souled woman. So did 
his brother John, and his wife and children. And so 
did Mr. and Mrs. Collett, Mrs. Collett being his sister 
Susannah, and their eight sons and eight daughters. It 
was a large household, and the old mansion where they 
lived was a great and roomy place—a place furnished 


with the utmost simplicity, and with a grave religious 
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aspect about it. Every morning they rose at five o’clock 
if it were winter, and at four if it were summer. After 
they had prayed in their various rooms, they went to the 
great chamber, where Nicholas Ferrar was waiting for 
them; and the younger boys and girls repeated to him 
such chapters and hymns as they had been set to learn. 
Three times each day, at seven and ten and four, they 
repaired to the little church close at hand, which old 
Mrs. Ferrar had restored with pious care, and which may 
still be seen much as it was these two and a half 
centuries past and gone. Thus, week after week, their 
lives were spent in praising God and in saying amen to 
the prayers which they sent up to His throne. 

But Nicholas Ferrar did not forget that worship may 
take the form of work as well as of devotion—the form 
even of play and recreation. There were outdoor games 
for the boys, and quieter indoor amusements for the girls. 
There was a daily school in which the young people of 
the home, and by-and-by others from the district round, 
were trained in all wholesome knowledge. And, as the 
years went on, another labour of love was added, which 
brought much fame to Little Gidding from many who 
never saw the place itself. This was the preparation of 
those beautiful and elaborate Harmonies of the books of 
Scripture, which extorted the admiration of every one who 
handled and read them. 
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At first the work was undertaken entirely for the use 
of the household itself; but others got a glimpse of the 
desirable volumes, and coveted copies of their own. The 
Four Gospels, for example, or the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, are so arranged that they can be read either 
separately or in one continuous history, the printed text 
being cut out and pasted on sheets of paper, and each 
page being illustrated with fitting pictures and illumina- 
tions. So ingeniously and delicately are the slips con- 
taining the Bible verses, some of them exceedingly 
small, pieced and joined together, that at first sight the 
Harmony looks as if it were printed in the ordinary way. 
The headings are written in a fine, clear hand, and the 
pages are surrounded with ruled lines, generally in red 
ink. The books, too, were richly bound by the hands of 
the ladies of Gidding, sometimes in purple velvet, some- 
times in green velvet, stamped with fleur-de-lys and 
sprays of oak. And some of them are polyglots, con- 
taining translations of the Gospels in many different 
languages—predecessors in the seventeenth century of 
Bagster’s noble Hexapla in the nineteenth. Can we 
wonder that lovers of the Bible, who wished to see how 
“all its lights combine and the configurations of their 
glory,” were eager to gain possession of these strange 


and instructive treasures to be procured from Little 
Gidding ? 
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And that was how Nicholas Ferrar’s household spent 
their tranquil and healthful days. Mary Collett and 
her sister Anna vowed themselves to lifelong virginity, 
as their uncle had turned away from the love of an 
earthly bride to the supremer love of Christ; but their 
young companions went out from the quiet retreat, one 
by one, to homes of their own—went out ennobled and 
refined and educated in a hundred ways. They had 
their quaint names for each other so long as they were 
together: the Chief, the Cheerful, the Patient, the 
Affectionate, the Submiss, the Humble; they lived in 
unbroken unity ; of Gidding it might have been written, 
as of the New Jerusalem— 


There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway. 


And through the whole day, and during the night too— 
for there were some who kept watch in the dark hours— 
“by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving they made 
known their requests unto God.” The severer Puritans 
said that this life of theirs savoured of Papistry ; the gay 
Cavaliers condemned it as too rigid and morose. But, 
in those years when the thunder-clouds of civil war hung 
threateningly in the sky, there was no winsomer or 
godlier home in the length and breadth of England. 

There are two famous figures of that time whom we 


remember in connection with Nicholas Ferravr. 
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One of them is his bosom-friend, George Herbert. 
More than once they were brought very closely together. 
Herbert undertook, at Ferrar’s suggestion, the restoration 
of Leighton Church. He wrote wise and spiritual notes 
for Ferrar’s translation of the Considerations of Juan de 
Valdes, the Spanish mystic. But there is a far more 
sacred and memorable bond of union. In February 
1633, when the poet and saint lay dying in Bemerton, 
it was to Nicholas Ferrar that he sent the manuscript 
of The Temple. “He shall find in it,” he told the 
messenger, “a picture of the many spiritual conflicts 
that have passed between God and my soul.” “ Desire 
him to read it,” the humble-minded man went on, “and 
then, if he can think it may turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul, let it be made public; if not, let 
him burn it; for I and it are less than the least of God’s 
mercies.” And Ferrar kissed the priceless legacy again 
and again. “He could not sufficiently admire it as a 
rich jewel, most worthy to be in the hands and hearts 
of all true Christians.” To the end of time men and 
women will thank Nicholas Ferrar for the publication 
of George Herbert's Temple. 

Round the other figure very different memories gather. 
It is that of Charles the First, the king whom we some- 
times condemn, sometimes pity, sometimes admire. He 


held Ferrar in honour and reverence. One of those 
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sumptuous Harmonies of the Gospels was done for him, 

and it was at his earnest request that the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles were brought together in the 
same way. “It is a most rare crystal glass,” he said, 
when the latter volume was given to him. “It shows 
and represents to the life God’s exceeding high and 
great mercies to all pious and virtuous kings, and like- 
wise His severe justice to all ill and bad. It shall, I 
assure you, be my companion in the daytime, and the 
sweetest perfumed bags that can be under my head at 
night.” On two occasions the poor sovereign, both sinned 
against and sinning, was in Ferrar’s house; once in 1642, 
before the Civil War began ; and again, a few years later, 
when all was over and his cause was hopelessly lost. It 
is to Charles’s praise that he loved Little Gidding and its 
inmates. 

But before 1642—in the December of 1637—Nicholas 
Ferrar himself, while still a young man, had gone from 
the lower to the upper room in the Father’s House. 
They asked him how he did, and he said, “ Pretty well, 
I thank my God and you, and I shall be better.” And, 
a little later, casting his arms out of the bed with great 
strength, and speaking with a loud and cheerful voice, 
he cried, “I have been at a great Feast; O, magnify the 
Lord with me!” One of his nieces asked, “ At a great 
Feast, dear father?” “Ay,” he replied, “at a feast—the 
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great King’s Feast.” And, soon afterwards, the clock 
struck one, the hour that he rose every morning to praise 
God and to pray to Him. At that moment he died. 
“He ended the Sabbath here on earth,’ one of the 
company said, “to begin the everlasting Sabbath in 
heaven.” 

So this man—vivid, bright, intellectual, practical, — 
austere, spiritual—took his seat at the Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb. But, whenever we turn from the world to 
be alone with God, we are taking up the torch which 


Nicholas Ferrar carried so conspicuously, 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE MARTYRS OF THE COVENANT SUFFERED DIS- 
HONOUR FOR THE NAME (1660-1688) 


HE Edinburgh of the Covenant was a little town 
compared with the glorious city of to-day. It was 
shut in within its walls — walls which even in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were very old. Its 
streets were narrow and ill-paved and badly kept. There 
was one main artery, that of the High Street and the 
Canongate, connecting the Castle with Holyrood, and 
receiving all down its length, as a river welcomes its 
tributary streams, those cramped and curious Closes, 
where the nobles and gentlemen had their houses. There 
were other smaller and less important thoroughfares. A 
picturesque and fascinating place the city was, but not 
the thing of beauty in which Scotland and the world 
rejoice in our generation. 
Between the years 1560 and 1688, there were, as all 
students of Church history know, two distinct Reforma- 
tions in that stern and yet gracious northern land 
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which has Edinburgh for its capital. In the first, the 
country shook itself free from Popery; in the second, 
it emancipated itself from Episcopal domination. 

With the First Reformation we connect the names of 
John Knox, “that most notable prophet and apostle ” ; 
of Andrew Melville, second to none in learning, and 
hardly second to Knox in power and influence; of John 
Welsh of Ayr, who used to spend eight hours out of the 
twenty-four on his knees; of John Boyd ef Trochrigg, 
“of an austere-like carriage, but of a most tender heart ” ; 
of David Calderwood — Calderwood “ eminentissimus,” 
as the Protestant divines of the Continent designated him. 
With the Second Reformation a galaxy of great men 
swims into our view: Alexander Henderson, and Samuel 
Rutherford, and George Gillespie, and Robert Baillie, 
and David Dickson, and James Durham, and William 
Guthrie, and John Livingstone—men who were rich in 
erudition and who were still richer in grace. Those 
one hundred and twenty years were a very heroic age 
in Scottish history. 

It is at some of the townsfolk and some of the events 
in the Edinburgh of the Second Reformation that we are 
about to look, 

There are two spots in the romantic town, the town 
of the period between 1630 and 1690, which are sacred 
still to every patriotic and religious heart. “Thy saints 
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take pleasure in their stones, and favour the dust 
thereof.” 

One of them is Greyfriars Churchyard. 

Here, on the 28th of February 1638, the National 
Covenant was renewed. No less than sixty thousand 
people, we are told, flocked to the city from all parts of 
the kingdom, to take their share in this solemn dedica- 
tion of an entire country to God. The dense crowd 
listened breathless to the prayers, the addresses, the 
reading of the Covenant. The aged Earl of Sutherland 
was the first to sign his name on the parchment. Then 
autograph followed autograph. Some wept aloud; some 
burst into an irrepressible shout of triumph ; some, after 
their names, added the words “ till death”; some, open- 
ing a vein, subscribed with their own warm and ruddy 
blood. As the space became filled, they put down 
simply their initial letters, till no more room remained. 
What a wonderful and unforgettable day it was! 

But, forty years later, Greyfriars was witness of sadder 
scenes. The soldiers of the Covenant, victors at Drum- 
clog, had just suffered cruel defeat at Bothwell Bridge. 
In the long arm of the churchyard that extends to 
Lauriston, twelve hundred prisoners were huddled 
together, with no lodging but the cold earth and no 
covering to shelter them from the winter weather, 


exposed to the insults of the King’s troops, and some- 
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times shot at without mercy. After five months’ 
imprisonment, less than half of the original number 
remained ; and of these two hundred and fifty-seven were 
banished as slaves to Barbadoes. In a storm off the 
Orkney coast most of the exiles went down—happy 
surely in the occasion of their death, and escaping safely 
and immediately to the heavenly shore, where they 
thank Christ for the captivity and the shipwreck which 
brought them all the sooner to His presence. 

In Greyfriars, too, is the Martyrs’ Monument—a 
wholesome, heartsome spot in the field of the dead,” as 
Mr. Stevenson calls it. It tells, in its rough and un- 
polished verse, the thrilling story of those who sur- 
rendered their lives contending for Christ’s Crown and 
Covenant. It takes them all in—all the humble 
sufferers and conquerors of the awful Killing Time. 
Let us listen for a moment longer to our dear wizard of 
these later years, the younger brother of Sir Walter 
himself. “There is no moorsman shot in a snow shower 
beside Irongray or Colmonell; there is not one of the 
two hundred who were drowned off the Orkneys; nor so 
much as a poor over-driven Covenanting slave in the 
American plantations ;—but can lay claim to a share in 
that memorial, and, if such things interest just men 
among the shades, can boast he has a monument on 
earth as well as Julius Cesar or the Pharaohs, 





JAMES GUTHRIE, 
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These are the memories which come crowding round 
us, when we turn aside from the traffic in the streets and 
pass within the gates of Greyfriars. 

But the Grassmarket is still holier ground. 

It was there that some of the best men and women 
that our world has seen went home to Christ by the 
short sharp way of the Cross. It is one of the parts of 
the town which has undergone least change in the course 
of the centuries. The scaffold was erected near the 
end where the West Bow runs down into the wide and 
open expanse of the market. We are to think of that 
broad expanse filled with thousands of onlookers ; of the 
high houses in the Bow overtopping all; of the eager and 
interested faces at every point of vantage; of the brave 
witness-bearer fighting “his one fight more, the best and 
the last.” “ As there is a great solemnity here,” said one 
of these witness-bearers almost with his latest breath, 
“a confluence of people, a scaffold, a gallows, and people 
looking out of windows; so there is a greater and more 
solemn preparation of angels to carry my soul to Christ’s 
bosom.” Do we not see it all—all but the angels? It 
needsthat our eyes should be purgedwith the euphrasy and 
rue of Death before the angels become visible to our sight. 

Let us linger over one or two of the victories with 
which the Grassmarket of the Second Reformation was 


familiar. 
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One would have liked to speak about the brave 
Marquis of Argyll, whom General Monk’s treachery sent 
to the stake. “I could die like a Roman,” he confessed, 
“but I choose rather to die like a Christian”; and, 
during the time of his execution, his pulse kept beating 
as usual, calm and strong. Or one loves to recall 
James Guthrie, “the short man who could not bow,” for 
so the great Oliver portrayed him in his own terse and 
emphatic speech. “I take God to record,’ he avowed, 
“T would not exchange this scaffold with the palace or 
mitre of the greatest prelate in Britain.” “The Covenants, 
the Covenants,” he cried, as he entered the Presence, 
“shall yet be Scotland’s reviving.” But Argyll and 
Guthrie suffered at the Cross in the High Street, and not 
at the foot of the West Bow. 

But here is young Hugh Mackail—just twenty-six 
years old on his last birthday; the Ephraim Macbriar 
of Old Mortality. Bright, almost boyish, he looks as they 
lead him down to the Grassmarket. It is difficult for 
him to walk, for in his dungeon he has had to endure 
the frightful torture of the Boots. But he laughs at 
his lameness. “The fear of my neck,” he says, with that 
ready smile of his, “ now makes me forget my leg.” There 
is not a dry cheek in the streets when he passes along. 
But his own face shines with the joy of a heart that knows 
Him Whom it has believed. “Every step in this ladder 
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is a degree nearer to heaven ”—that is his confession. “I 
hope you perceive no alteration or discouragement in my 
countenance or carriage,” he goeson; “as it may be your 
wonder, so I profess it is a wonder to myself.” And 
then, at the end, comes the swan-song which so many 
have admired. “And now I leave off to speak any 
more to creatures, and begin my intercourse with God, 
which shall never be broken off. Farewell, father and 
mother and friends! Farewell, the world and all 
delights! Farewell, meat and drink! Farewell, sun, 
moon, and stars ! Welcome, God and Father! Welcome 
sweet Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the New Covenant ! 
Welcome, blessed Spirit of grace! Welcome, glory! 
Welcome, eternal life! And welcome, death.” 

That is a better hymn—is it not ?—-than the dying 
song of the Girondins at the guillotine: 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 

Or here are Isabel Alison and Marion Harvie, neither 
of them out of her girlhood yet, who have been brought 
to the Grassmarket, the one from Perth and the other 
from Borrowstounness. It is a biting January day in 
1681. The girls have been condemned because they 
approve the Sanquhar Declaration, which proclaims 
Charles II. a usurper and tyrant; with such high 
matters of Church and State the very lads and lasses 
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take todo. “Marion,” Bishop Paterson says, “ you vowed 
that you would never hear a curate; now you shall be 
forced to hear one before you die”; and he commands 
one of his own curates to pray. “Come, Isabel,” the 
brave girl answers,“ let us sing the twenty-third Psalm ” ; 
and they lift up their voices in praise, like the Uganda 
boys in 1885, so that the curate cannot be heard at all: 
Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill; 
For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 
Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me ; 
And'in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 
That is their triumph-hymn. The two young martyrs 
are spared no indignity. They are executed along with 
five women who have been found guilty of child-murder. 
“Behold,” Marion cries, “I hear my Beloved saying 
unto me, ‘ Arise, My love, My fair one, and come away.’ 
Iam not come here for murder. I am about twenty 
years of age. At fourteen or fifteen I was a blasphemer 
and a Sabbath-breaker, and a chapter of the Bible was 
a burden to me; but since I heard this persecuted 
Gospel, I durst not blaspheme nor break the Sabbath, 
and the Bible was my delight.” These two are good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


So things went on in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh 





THE MAKTYRS’ MEMORIAL IN GREYFRIARS CHURCHYARD, 
EDINBURGH. 
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until, in February 1688, the last Scottish martyr bore 

his testimony—James Renwick, who was just Hugh » 
Mackail’s age of twenty-six. “The drums beat all the 
time,” the old record says, “from his first ascending the 
scaffold till he was cast over”; so that little of his 
dying words could be made out by the listeners. But 
he, too, mounted home to the King’s palace with the 
gladdest confidence. “Now, Lord,’—they could hear 
this much—“I am ready; the bride, the Lamb’s wife, 
hath made herself ready.” 

Histories like these refute the idea that the men 
and women of the Covenant were austere, splenetic, 
and gloomy, stern and frowning. They were intensely 
human. John Livingstone, who preached the sermon at 
the Kirk of Shotts that led so many to Jesus, had a 
wonderful relish for music and song. William Guthrie, 
who wrote the Zrial of a Christian’s Saving Interest—a 
little book and yet a great one, which is not antiquated 
at this hour—was genial and joyous and hearty, full of 
_ bonhomie, abounding in laughter. They were men to 
love as well as to reverence. 

One thing is sure—the Covenanters could die well. 
During the twenty-eight years of persecution, which 
closed with the advent of William and Mary, it is com- 
puted that not less than eighteen thousand endured 
either death itself or the utmost hardship on account 
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of their religion. Even Defoe, whose sympathies and 
antipathies were not theirs, rises into eloguence when he 
describes their afflictions. “It has not been possible to 
come at the certain number,” he says, “there being no 
record kept of their prosecution in any court of justice, 
nor could any roll of their names be preserved in those 
times of confusion; but under the Altar, and about 
the Throne of the Lamb, where their heads are crowned 
and their white robes seen, an exact account of their 
number will at last be found.” Banishment and ship- 
wreck, battle and imprisonment, killings on moorland 
and hillside, deaths from privation and cold: what right 
have we to carp and cavil at those who faced these things 
cheerfully for Christ’s sake? We may not be able to 
assent to every sentence they uttered; but the Grass- 
market, where the scaffold stands, and the drums are 
beating all the time, and the martyr goes home to God 
with a psalm on his lips—ah, what eyes are not dim 
there, and what heart is not moved to its depths? 

They suffered for the Covenant. But, most of all, ~- 
they suffered for the royal honours of their Lord, the 
one Head and King of His Church. This was the 
special “word of His patience” which they kept “in 
the hour of temptation.” And the torch they dropped, 
which burned with so intense a flame while they held 
it up, they have handed on to us. 


CHAPTER VI 


HOW WILLIAM BREWSTER SAT AT A FULL TABLE 
(1566-1643) 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in a well-known passage, has 

assured us that the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed 

in the Mayflower would have proved intolerable company 
for Shakspere and Virgil. 

Really, we are not so certain that Arnold is right. 
Shakspere was in sympathy, myriad-minded as he was, 
with all sorts and conditions of men; and we are 
inclined to think that he would have found something 
to admire and to study in the great-souled Puritanism 
of the generation succeeding his own. And as for 
Virgil, we know how he yearned for “more life and 
fuller,” for a better religion than that with which he 
was acquainted, for a light which should chase his 
shadows and uncertainties away. Perhaps “sweetest 
Shakspere, fancy’s child,” and the high-hearted and 
silver-tongued Mantuan, would not have felt themselves 


so far from home after all, if chance or Providence 
155 
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had made them familiar with the voyagers in the 
Mayflower. 

This at least is true, that some. of the men on board 
the little vessel were not unfitted for moving even in 
such splendid and dazzling company. They were men 
of intellect and wit as well as of character and grace. 
Prominent among them was William Brewster; and 
William Brewster was by no means narrow-minded, or 
uninteresting, or commonplace. He had been the trusted 
friend of one of Queen Elizabeth’s Secretaries of State. 
In the Netherlands he had enjoyed the favour of some 
of the great ambassadors and statesmen of the time. 
He was a Cambridge scholar, and a lecturer on English 
language and literature to the University of Leyden. 
Virgil and Shakspere need not have disdained to pace 
the deck side by side with him. ; 

Let us do our best to learn something about him. 

About ten miles south of Doncaster, over the York- 
shire border in Nottinghamshire, lies the village of 
Scrooby—a cluster of low cottages, chiefly of brick, 
with tiled or thatched roofs, and shaded by the over- 
hanging elms. A quiet and peaceful village it is, like 
many another in these Midland counties of England. 
Here, in the Manor House, which once had belonged to 
the Archbishops of York, William Brewster was born, 
about the year 1566. He went up to Cambridge when 
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he was a boy of fourteen, though it is scarcely likely 
that he had a full university course. By-and-by we 
meet him in London and at the Court. He had entered 
the service of William Davison, who stood high in 


honour with the Queen and was one of her best-known 





SCROOBY MANOR HOUSE, 


diplomatists. “ Davison,” says Bradford, the historian of 
the Pilgrims, “esteemed him rather as a son than as a 
servant, and for his wisdom and godliness he would 
converse with him more like a friend and familiar than 
a master.” 


In the ambassador’s company he went over to the 
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Netherlands, where, young as he was, he received dis- 
tinctions so flattering that it looked as if a brilliant 
political future were in front of him. But, soon after- 
wards, Davison incurred Elizabeth’s displeasure in 
connection with the troubles that surged round Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Then William Brewster returned to 
Scrooby, where for a while he was Government Post- 
master, with a salary of £100 a year—a much larger 
sum in those days than it is now. We can picture him, 
when the new century was coming in, a grave, dignified, 
devout, public-spirited country gentleman, busy with 
the cares of his estate, occupied with his easy official 
duties, happy in the friendship of the best men and 
women round about him. 

But those were troublous years for the Church of 
Christ. The Puritan party had much to bear, especially 
the Brownists, as they were called—the forerunners of 
the Congregationalists of to-day. At many points they 
were in conflict both with Episcopal theory and practice. 
They denied the spiritual supremacy of the Crown and 
its magistrates. They questioned the authority of the 
bishops, holding that it was the right of each local 
Church to govern its own affairs. ‘They were unwilling 
to observe saints’ days and festivals. They loved the 
free and extempore outpouring of the soul in prayer 


much better than any fixed and formal liturgy. 
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William Brewster, who must have given his heart to 
Christ in early youth, though, like John Calvin, he tells 
us nothing about the circumstances of his conversion, 
sympathised with them. And erelong he took an 
important step. Along with “several religious people, 
near the joining borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Yorkshire,” he determined to “shake off the 
yoke of anti-Christian bondage,” and to inaugurate by 
covenant a little spiritual community, whose members 
should “ walk in all God’s ways, made known or to be 
made known to them, according to their best endeavours, 
whatever it cost them.” This was in 1602. It was 
the commencement of the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
And the first meeting - place of the little Church was 
Serooby Manor House. | 

But the scene shifts soon from England, across the 
North Sea, to Leyden. 

Harassed and persecuted at home, Brewster and 
Bradford and their friends resolved to seek a quiet 
resting-place in Holland, where they knew that there 
was freedom af religion. It was in the autumn of 1607 
that they came to the momentous decision. But it was 
hard, as they discovered from bitter experience, to get 
away. On their first attempt to escape from Boston, 
they were betrayed by the false shipmaster in whom 
they had confided too easily; and William Brewster 
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found himself lodged for a time in prison. Their second 
outgoing was just as disastrous, for the devoted band 
was separated on the way, and, while some embarked 
and were carried over the sea, others were compelled 
to tarry behind. But at length, after weariness and 
painfulness and disappointment and delay, they gathered 
once more, a united congregation, in Amsterdam. 

Here, however, fresh difficulties awaited them. They 
had anything but a cordial welcome from the other 
English exiles for conscience’ sake, who had settled 
before them in the town. So from Amsterdam they 
decided, in the early months of 1609, to emigrate to 
Leyden. 

Now, at last, they had reached a sheltered and happy 
harbour. For ten years Leyden was the home of their 
adoption. Their Church throve in the famous Dutch 
town. John Robinson was its minister—John Robinson, 
whom subsequent centuries have held in affection and 
reverence. And William Brewster was next to him,- 
the elder of the congregation. He had sacrificed much 
of his property when he left England. But he soon 
gained a high repute among his new neighbours. He 
became a tutor in the university, and, afterwards, a 
printer in the old city. And he prospered, and the. 
blessing of God rested on him and on his house. 

But when ten years had come and gone, and William 
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The first house on the left is the storehouse ; then in order come the houses of P. Brown, J. Good- 
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Brewster had children of his own—children with such 
quaint Puritan names, Love and Wrestling and Patience 
and Fear—God stirred in him and his fellows the 
sublime purpose of crossing the broad Atlantic. There 
they would not be exiles from the laws and the language 
and the name of England. There their young people 
would be guarded and removed from Continental laxity. 
And there, in remote America, it might be that Christ 
would use them for propagating aud advancing His 
kingdom, and they should be “as stepping-stones unto 
others for the performing of so great a work.” Jvhn 
Robinson, sore at heart as he was to part with them, 
counselled them to go, and gave them his blessing. So, 
resting, as they said, in God’s providence, and knowing 
Whom they had believed, they set their faces steadfastly 
to the far West. 

We cannot linger over the negotiations which had 
to be carried through in London, before everything was 
ready for the heroic enterprise. William Brewster 
took charge of these, fulfilling his duty in them, and 
in all things else, “as in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
For God regulated every turning and movement in this 
man’s life. 

Who does not know the story of the unforgettable 
voyage? . How, on the 5th of August 1620, the May- 


flower—one hundred and eighty tons burden, Thomas 
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Jones, master—and the Specdwell, a little pinnace 


of sixty tons, set sail from Southampton. How the 














THE CANOPY OVER PLYMOUTH ROCK, THE SPOT WHERE THE 
PILGRIMS LANDED, 


captain of the Speedwell twice complained of leaks ; 
and they put back, first to Dartmouth, then to 
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Plymouth. How the Speedwell was finally given up; 
and, on September 6th, the Mayflower set forth alone. 
How there were a hundred and one on board, and one 
died on the passage, and one was born —a baby boy: 
whom they named Oceanus. How, when they were 
nearing the other side, forty-one signed the sacred 
compact, in which “solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God and of one another, they covenanted 
and combined themselves together into a civil body- 
politic.” How at length, on November 11th, having 
been sixty-six days out, they anchored in Cape Cod Bay ; 
and then 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


Every one of them has purchased for himself an 
undying fame — John Carver; and William Bradford ; 
and Edward Winslow; and Isaac Allerton; and Miles 
Standish, the brave captain; and John Alden, “ youngest 
of all was he of the men who came in the Mayflower.” 
But saintliest among them, most beloved and revered, 
was their teacher and elder, William Brewster. 

On the other side of the Sea, the Pilgrims passed 
through much tribulation before they reached God’s 


wealthy place. 
To begin with, there was the difficulty of landing. 
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They found that, all along the coast, there was shallow 
water, so that their vessel had to anchor three-quarters 
of a mile away from the shore. Weeks had elapsed ere 
they left the Mayflower—the women and the children 
at least. Before that, however, many of the men had 
waded to the beach, and by their temerity had sown in 
themselves the seeds of consumption and death. 

Then there were the Indians. On Wednesday, 
December 6, a party of ten had landed to make a 
survey of the bay; and this was what happened: “ All 
of a sudden we heard a great and strange cry. One of 
our company, being abroad, came running in, and cried, 
‘They are men! Indians! Indians!’ and withal their 
arrows came flying amongst us. But, by the special 
providence of God, none of us was hit or hurt. So, 
after we had given thanks for our deliverance, we took 
our shallop, and went on our journey, and called this 
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place ‘The First Encounter. But the first encounter 
was not the last. The settlers had to carry their guns 
to church with them on the Sabbath days. They had 
to smooth down the graves in the churchyard, and to 
sow them over with grass, lest their enemies should 
discover what ravages death was working among them. 
For long years the Indians were a perpetual dread. 

And there were the failure of the crops and the want 


of food. “At noon,” one of them writes, “I have seen 
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men staggering by reason of faintness.” In the first 
winter, from December to March, forty-four out of the 
hundred and one died. There were times when the 
very stars in their courses seemed to be fighting against 
the infant colony. And yet its members rejoiced that 
they “had been the instruments to break the ice for 
others, who should come after with less difficulty.” 
Were they not good soldiers of Jesus Christ ? 

Those were the dark and yet delectable days in which 
William Brewster sat down with his children to a meal 
of oysters and shell-fish. Neither bread nor parched 
corn nor vegetables were on his table. But he lifted 
up his voice in praise. “We thank Thee, O God,” he 
said, “that we are permitted to suck of the abundance 
of the seas and of the treasures hid in the land.” It 
is impossible to damp or eradicate such invincible faith 
and such overcoming joy. 

He was the spiritual leader of Plymouth Plantation. 
Sabbath by Sabbath he guided the devotions in the 
humble meeting-house, which was the Palace Beautiful 
to those who frequented it. He was so lowly that he 
could never be persuaded to dispense the Sacraments. 
But, as Governor Bradford bore witness, “many were 
brought to God by his ministry,” and he “ 
love of those without as well as those within.” Thus, 


gained the 


year in and year out, William Brewster diffused around 
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him the benediction of heaven, until, one April evening 
in 1643, about nine or ten of the clock, to the great 
mourning of them all, he fell on sleep—he was not, for 
God had taken him. 

But New England bears witness that his torch is 


gleaming to this day. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW GEORGE FOX WAS AS STIFF AS A TREE AND AS PURE 
AS A BELL (1624-1690) 


ET us listen, for a moment or two, to Thomas Carlyle; 
he will introduce us to our new Torch-bearer. 

“Perhaps,” writes the author of Sartor Resartus, 
“perhaps the most remarkable incident in modern 
history is not the Diet of Worms; still less, the battle 
of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other battle; 
but George Fox’s making to himself a suit of leather. 
This man, the first of the Quakers, and by trade a shoe- 
maker, was one of those to whom, under ruder or purer 
form, the Divine idea of the universe is pleased to manifest 
itself, and, across all the hulls of ignorance and earthly 
degradation, shines through in unspeakable Awfulness, 
unspeakable Beauty, in their souls; who therefore are 
rightly accounted Prophets, God-possessed.” “By trade 
a shoemaker” is not quite accurate; Fox in his youth 
was acquainted with shoemaking, but had more to do 
probably with shepherding. But Carlyle is perfectly 
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right when he speaks of the Quaker apostle as a Prophet, 
God-possessed. For this man had unmistakably heard 
the heavenly voice and seen the heavenly vision. And 
he was not disobedient to what he heard and saw. 

It is with his history that we are to concern ourselves 
now. 

We may begin by imagining that we are worshippers 
in the Parish Church of Nottingham on a certain Sunday 
morning in 1649—+the precise date is somewhat difficult 
to determine. There is a Presbyterian minister in the 
pulpit; for those were the days in which the Solemn 
League and Covenant guided the religion of England. 
And there is a crowded congregation in the pews; for, 
two centuries and a half ago, men and women kept the 
Sabbath and loved the courts of God’s house. The 
service is going forward in its own sedate and decorous 
way, when all at once there is an unusual and startling 
interruption. A young man has stepped out into the 
aisle in the sight of everybody; and his strong, clear 
voice is ringing like a battle-shout through the building. 
He is tall and gaunt and pallid, with flashing eyes, with 

long hair, with a thin and emaciated face. “No,” he. 
cries, in direct challenge to the astonished preacher; “it 
is not the Scriptures; it is the Spirit of God.” The pale 
young man was George Fox. 


He tells us about it in his Journal—his Journal 





GEORGE FOX, 
Irom the portrait by Sir Peter Lely, 
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which, in spite of its length and cumbrousness, is one of 
the foremost spiritual books of the world. “Now, as. 
I went to Nottingham on a first-day in the morning, 
with friends to a meeting there, I espied the great 
steeple-house ; and the Lord said unto me: ‘Thou must 
go cry against yonder idol, and against the worshippers 
therein.” When he came to the church, “all the 
people looked like fallow ground ; and the priest, like a 
lump of earth, stood in his pulpit above.” And because 
the clergyman maintained that the Bible is the more 
sure word of prophecy, the light shining in a dark place, 
of which St. Peter speaks, the Lord’s power was so 
mighty upon George Fox, and so strong in him, that he 
could not hold, but was made to ery out and say, “O no, 
it is not the Scriptures; it is the Holy Spirit.” And 
then there followed an experience with which he was to 
grow very familiar afterwards. “Now as I spake thus 
amongst them, the officers came and took me away, and 
put me into a nasty stinking prison, the smell whereof 
got so into my nose and throat that it much annoyed 
me.” 

Here we have Fox the prophet entering on his 
ministry. You notice some of the distinctive features 
of his message. He has no love for church-buildings— 
“steeple-houses ” he designates them; that is because 


he believes the Church of Christ to be a spiritual family, 
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not an erection of lime and stone and wood. He is 
filled with indignation against the “ priests”; everybody 
who receives money for preaching the Gospel is, in his 
view, a covetous hireling, a diviner for filthy lucre, a 
false shepherd who devours the flock. He declares that 
even the written Word of God may be exalted into too 
high a place; surer and more reliable than its call, more 
royal and more heavenly, is the secret whisper of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul of man—the Inner Light, about 
which this first of the Quakers and his successors have 
had so much to say to us. These are fundamental 
articles in George Fox’s creed. 

But what has gone before Nottingham church and 
gaol? What has been the previous history of this 
remarkable and unbending witness-bearer ? 

He was born, in the July of 1624, in the little village 
of Drayton-le-Clay, in Leicestershire—a son of the 
common people. His father’s name, he writes, was 
Christopher Fox. “He was by profession a weaver, an 
honest man, and there was a seed of God in him. The 
neighbours called him Righteous Christer.” And his 
mother, Mary Lago, was of the stock of the martyrs. 
So the boy had godly parents, and he imbibed early the 
principles they taught him. He was a grave and 
thoughtful child; and, when he was apprenticed by-and- 


by to a man who was half shoemaker and half grazier, 
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his sturdy honesty became proverbial in all the country 
round. “If George says Verily,” people were accustomed 
to tell one another, “ there is no altering him.” 

As yet, however, the spiritual life was not dominant 
and all-absorbing. It was not until he was nineteen or 
twenty years of age that the intense anxiety for God’s 
blessing, so characteristic of the Puritan era, took 
possession of him. Then he could find no rest; his 
father’s house was a strange unhappiness to him, as 
to another seeker many centuries before. He wandered 
through the fields and woods at all hours of the day and 
night. At length he bade farewell to his home. “At 
the command of God,” he says, “on the ninth day of the 
seventh month, 1643, I left my relations, and broke off 
all familiarity with old or young; and I passed to 
Lutterworth, where I stayed some time; and from thence 
I went to Northampton, where I made some stay; then 
I passed to Newport Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, where, 
after I had stayed awhile, I went into Barnet, and came 
thither in the fourth month, called June, 1644.” There 
are few of us nowadays who understand a masterful 
solicitude of soul like that. 

George Fox suffered many things of many physicians, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. It 
would be almost amusing, if it were not so very pathetic, 


to read the verdicts of condemnation with which he 
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pulories some of the preachers to whom he had recourse. 
The priest of Mansetter bade him smoke tobacco and sing 
psalms. Dr. Cradock of Coventry lost his temper with 
him, because unwittingly he trod on his flower-beds as 
they paced the garden together. The clergyman of 
Macham advised physic and bleeding. Among them all, 
he complains, there was no one who knew how to “speak 
to his condition.” Like St. Paul in Adria, he was driven 
hither and thither over moonless seas, by contrary winds, 
longing for the dawn of day. 

But the sun rose at last on this violent soul, that took 
the Kingdom by force. Revelations came to him from 
heaven itself; Divine words rang in his ears ; he felt that 
he was not forsaken of the Lord. And, one happy hour, 
the storm was changed into a calm—the night and the 
winter were ended. “When all my hope in all men 
was gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to help me, 
nor could tell what to do; then, O then, I heard a voice 
which said, ‘There is One, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition’; and, when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy.” The seeker had become the 
finder; the sick child was better and at home in the 
Father’s house. And it is a striking fact of Fox’s 
religious history that no doubts or alarms ever troubled 
him again. He ceased to think of himself or to care for 


himself from that moment. He lived in a Palace 
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Peaceable, where there is nothing to hurt or annoy. 
Despised, persecuted, visited with contumely and hatred 
outside, his heart kept singing a constant song of 
triumph, and he dwelt perpetually in the secret place of 
God’s presence. Literally and habitually he knew “ not 
a surge of worry, not a shade of care.” 

These are the experiences which led up to the challenge 
in Nottingham church that Sabbath morning in 1649. 

The results which iramediately followed the challenge 
are typical of the whole of Fox’s subsequent career. 

On the one hand, there is the outburst of opposition. 
Those in office in Church and State denounced the 
fanatic, imprisoned him, punished him. But, on the 
other hand, there is a marvellous power accompanying 
his teaching. One of the Nottingham magistrates was 
inwardly convinced that Fox was right, before his 
examination had been concluded. He removed him from 
the gaolto his own home. His wife met him in the hall 
with the words, “Salvation is come to our house.” 
Husband and children and servants, all were greatly 
moved. The prisoner was treated as a revered guest, 
and the sheriff's residence became the resort of inquirers 
into the new doctrine. So it was in other places, and 
many a time, during Fox’s forty-four years of labour and 
martyrdom. The more his enemies threatened and 


battled against him, the more his soul was cheered by 
12 
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the disciples and friends who gathered round his person 





and his cause. 

Some of these friends are well worthy of remembrance. 
There was Edward Burroughs, who, after facing “ beat- 
ings, bruisings, shakings, halings,” died in Newgate at 
the age of twenty-eight. There was William Penn, who 
lives in English and American history. There was 
Robert Barclay of Ury, the author of the famous Apology. 
There was Thomas Ellwood, John Milton’s companion 
and secretary. And the Quaker women were not one 
whit behind their brothers in fortitude and resolution. 
Mary Clark, hearing of the cruelties to which her co- 
religionists were compelled to submit across the sea in 
New England, sailed to Boston to reprove the persecutors 
for their intolerance. And they rewarded her by a 
public flogging, and cast her, for three long months in 
the depth of winter, into a cold, dark dungeon. Mary 
Fisher was more venturous still. From England she 
travelled alone to Adrianople, where she delivered her 
message to the Sultan Mohammed in the midst of his 
camp. Strong and dauntless soldiers these men and 
women were, not easily affrighted or put to shame. 
Can we wonder that, before 1675, there were ten 
thousand Quakers in London alone ? 

Much might be written about the lifelong apostleship 
of George Fox—the preacher of daily practical righteous- 
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ness; the preacher, too, of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
indwelling Light, abiding in every humble heart that 
receives Him in meekness and faith, There is no story 
which is better worth the telling. 

It was not all conflict and tempest. Sometimes there 
was a lull in the strife. Sometimes there was the 
incoming of a great blessedness and delight. That 
happened, for instance, when, in 1669, he won his wife 
—Margaret Fell of Swarthmoor, in Westmorland. She 
had been a Quaker for seventeen years before she threw 
in her lot with the man who had shown her that “he 
is not a Jew that is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision which is outward; but he is a Jew that 
is one inwardly, and that is circumcision which is of 
the heart.’ A woman of a beautiful spirit Margaret 
Fox was, and of a fearless courage, toiling and suffering 
much for her faith, and sharing her husband’s sorrows 
as her own. He could not have fought the good fight 
as strenuously and as nobly as he did, if his wife had 
. not been by his side. 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, we can hardly be 
surprised at the opposition he encountered. Think, 
for instance, of that memorable pilgrimage to Lichfield, 
and of the dolorous blast which he published through 
the streets of the town: “ Woe, woe, woe to the bloody 


city!” It was small wonder that the inhabitants were 
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angry. But, with all his eccentricities, George Fox was 
one of the most single-minded and consecrated men of 
‘God whom the world has seen; and it augurs badly 
of his generation that it subjected him to such shame 
and suffering. He made the acquaintance of many an 
English prison. In Derby, in Worcester, in Cornwall, 
in Scarborough, he was bound with a chain for the 
Hope of Israel. Yet nothing altered his course or wore 
out his devotion. King Charles’s soldiers, who guarded 


“ 


him in Scarborough, said about him that he was “as 
stiff as a tree and as pure as a bell.” Could they have 
given him a higher encomium or a more lustrous 
crown ? 

He journeyed far and near, proclaiming the burden 
of the Lord. Not only through the length and breadth 
of England was his leather-clad figure familiar; he paid 
visits to Scotland and Ireland; twice he went on a 
missionary tour to the Continent; once he crossed the 
ocean to America, where, in spite of Puritan hostility, 
the Friends grew and multiplied. Thus, in faithful 
service and in often-repeated sacrifice—sacrifice which 
increased rather than diminished his own deep tran- 
quillity of soul—the weeks and years went on. In 
London, on the 10th of the eleventh month, 1690, he 
wrote his last letter. It was addressed to the Quakers 
of Ireland, and it is full of his customary joy and 
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confidence. “Christ reigns,’ the indomitable seer and 
preacher declares, “and His power is over all, May 
nothing be between you and God but Christ, in whom 
ye have salvation, life, rest.” 

The next day—it was the Lord’s Day—he preached 
in the meeting at Gracechurch Street. As he left, he 
felt the cold strike at his heart, but he said, “I am 
glad I was here; now I am clear, I am fully clear.” 
On the Tuesday of the same week he fell on sleep. 
“ All is well,” his last words were; “the seed of God 
reigns over all, and over death itself.” Surely it was a 
fit farewell for one who “never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, never doubted clouds would 
break.” 

So George Fox ran his race with steadfast patience, 
and his was a torch which glowed with a peculiar 


intensity and brightness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW JACQUES BONBONNOUX WENT THROUGH FIRE AND 
WATER (circ. 1680-1750) 


N the south-eastern corner of France, among the 
heights of the Cevennes and in the plains of 
Languedoc, is the country of the Camisards. They 
were the successors of the Huguenots—men and women 
who, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, still clung to their Protestant faith amid ignominy 
and persecution and death. From Mont Lozére south- 
ward to Montpelier and the shores of the blue 
Mediterranean, from Florac and Le Vigan eastward to 
Uzes and Nimes, they had their homes. 

It is a pleasant land, of mountain and stream and 
river, of thickly strewn villages and towns, some of 
which are hoary with antiquity. But for the first fifty 
years of the eighteenth century, it was harassed by 
perpetual tumults and troubles. The Camisard wars, 
the Desert ministry, the hangings and martyrdoms of 


many brave confessors of Christ, the imprisonments 
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within the Tour de Constance and on board the galleys: 
these are the things, so tragical and yet so thrilling and 
noble, with which it was full. The traveller who passes 
through it to-day moves amid heroic memories, and is 
compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses. 

It is easy to find fault with the Camisards: they 
were by no means blameless and harmless and without 
rebuke. Sometimes, in their prophesyings and ecstasies, 
they are chargeable with fanaticism. And _ probably 
they did wrong to draw the sword against their 
oppressors; the weapons of the Christian warfare are 
not carnal, but spiritual—the shield of faith, and the 
breastplate of righteousness, and the baldric of truth, 
the sandals of alacrity to proclaim the Gospel, and the 
“right Jerusalem blade” of the Word of God. But if 
“they are useful friends who never make beginnings 
till they can see the ends,” we yearn now and then for 
men who will scorn the consequences, who will glow 
with the white heat of enthusiasm, who will contend 
to the death against tyranny and sin. Such men the 
Camisards were; and their names deserve to be held 
in perpetual honour—Pierre Séguier, and Roland, and 
Jean Cavalier, and Pierre Durand, and Roger, and 
Desubas, and many another of kindred spirit. They 
fought a good fight. They kept the faith at the cost 


of sacrifice and tribulation and burning fears. 
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Jacques Bonbonnoux was one of their number. 

This was how he came to enrol himself among the 
soldiers of the Protestant army. 

He was a young tradesman, prospering in his business 
and happy in his home. He was wedded to a sweet 
and godly girl, a Huguenot like himself. For one year 
they lived together, and their days and nights were 
filled with unalloyed content, and there was none any- 
where whose lot seemed to them more enviable than, 
their own. For one short year; and then, at the close 
of it, God called the girl-wife to Himself, and the house 
and the heart of Jacques Bonbonnoux were left desolate. 
He mourned over his dead with a grief which at first 
was inconsolable. 

Then conscience awoke and spoke to him. This 
calamity, it said, was the Divine punishment of his sin. 
For, twelve months before, on his marriage day, he had 
attended mass—mass which, the Church told him, was 
indispensable before the wedding ceremony could go on. 
He had “bowed down before the wafer-god of the 
Catholics,” and now he could neither eat nor work nor 
rest for the recollection of his crime. Had he not 
stifled his convictions, and transgressed against the light 
—he who understood what the true faith was? Had 
he not acted as if matters which were of infinite moment 


possessed no real significance and value in his eyes ? 
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Was it any marvel that an offended God should send 
loneliness and ruin on his home, and that the desire of 
his eyes should be taken from him at a stroke? Poor 
Jacques Bonbonnoux! there is such a thing as a self- 
scrutiny which is over-scrupulous and morbid; and, in 
that midnight hour of his forlornness and widowhood, 
his was of this sort. : 

But his resolution was taken. Leaving all that he 
had—his shop, his house, his money—he became a 
trooper among the Camisard soldiery. Some young men 
‘of his acquaintance went along with him. It was the 
January of 1703, and, on their way to headquarters, 
they halted for a short time at a hamlet outside Mialet. 
“There,” he tells us, in those racy and picturesque 
Memoirs which he wrote at a later period of his life, 
“we prayed to God, we sang psalms and read the Holy 
Scriptures, and a lad of seventeen preached to us every 
day. Our devotion was such that I was ready to cry 
out with the patriarch, ‘This is the house of the Lord, 


22? 


and I knew it not Thus Jacques Bonbonnoux and 
his friends swore their Sacramentum, their oath of 
allegiance and consecration to the heavenly King. 

It was in the same spirit that he marched and toiled 
and fought, through every one of his campaigns. Deeds 
were done by his fellow-combatants and by some of his 


chiefs which, great as the provocation undoubtedly was, 
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can scarcely be justified; but Bonbonnoux, like Chaucer’s 
captain, was “a very perfect gentil knight.” His ruling 
passion was a detestation of the mass; his governing 
object was to cripple the power of the Roman hierarchy ; 
but he would never consent to the putting of a priest 
to death, and he would never help in burning a church. 
His methods were always chivalrous, magnanimous, 
honourable. He was one of the many prototypes of 
the Happy Warrior whom Wordsworth portrays. 

For years he lived in the midst of conflicts and 
hazards. 

At first he served under Jean Cavalier—Cavalier, 
who was as young as he was himself, short and sinewy, 
with eyes that were blue and sparkling, and with long 
and beautiful hair that flowed over his broad shoulders ; 
Cavalier, who was the ablest of all the Camisard generals, 
though others were his equals in bravery and his superiors 
in doggedness and resolution. Jacques Bonbonnoux had 
only been a few days with his commander, whom he learned 
erelong to love with his whole heart, when he received 
his baptism of fire. It was near the town of Vézenobres. 
“We rushed,” he says, “on the enemy, who took to flight. 
We pursued them; on the way, one of my comrades 
picked up a gun, and gave it tome; I had never handled 
one before. A little farther on, one of our party was 
killed. This tragical event, the first of the kind that I 
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had seen, made so little impression upon me that I 
was second in the pursuit, and more than two hundred 
pees ahead of the rest.” From the outset our good 














CAVALIER’S HOUSE At’ CALVISSON. 


Bonbonnoux showed himself full of adventurous prowess 
and militant courage. 

It was not always, however, a day of victory for the 
Camisards, though it is astonishing that, with their 
poorly equipped troops, they gained so many signal 
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triumphs over the trained and disciplined forces of the 
King; it shows how religious faith can nerve the arm, 
and can compensate for the lack of much beside. At 
Nages, in April 1704, Cavalier met with a serious check. 
Jacques Bonbonnoux did his utmost for his leader. He 
pictures for us the tumultuous sea of foes against which 
he and his brothers-in-arms had to make way. As soon as 
they had charged and repulsed one regiment, they found 
another on their flank, until they were surrounded on 
every side. Forced at length to retreat, the little band 
of men who followed him were so panic-stricken that they 
mistook some juniper bushes for soldiers, and it was not 
until he had himself ridden to the spot that their terror 
was dispelled. Next day he rejoined Cavalier, from 
whom he had been separated on the evening of the 
battle, and, hike David and Jonathan in the season of 
their distress, they strengthened one another’s hands in 
God. 

After all, it was a comparatively barren victory for 
the Royal general; he captured no prisoners. And 
when one of the marshals of Louis rode over the field 
not long afterwards, and saw what the Camisards had 
achieved in the face of overwhelming odds, he exclaimed, 
“Tt is worthy of Cesar !” 

There were bright moments, too. In Calvisson, a few 


months after the reverse at Nages, during a lull in the 
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strife, the Huguenots, with Cavalier at their head, kept 
a high religious festival. No square in the town was 
large enough to hold the multitudes that came together, 
and so they gathered outside the walls. For ten days 
they listened to their pastors, and sang their psalms— 
those metrical psalms of Marot, in which they took such 
pleasure ; they passed the nights in prayer, by moonlight 
and torchlight. Not less than forty thousand of them, 
historians assure us, were there, celebrating a kind of 
passover feast before the Lord. It was a gleam of sun- 
shine which was destined soon to be eclipsed. Yet what 
joy it brought, while it lasted, to Jacques Bonbonnoux! 

By-and-by a heavy trial and sorrow befell our happy 
warrior. 

It was nothing less than what appeared to him the 
defection and back-sliding of his dear captain, Jean 
Cavalier. There will be different opinions about the 
rightness or wrongness of Cavalier’s action; certainly 
there is a great deal to be said in his defence. He saw 
that the land was weary of strife and bloodshed, and so 
he accepted terms of peace from the King’s party which 
were less than what he himself desired, and which, as 
he discovered very soon, were totally displeasing to 
Roland and the other Camisard chieftains. He vanishes 
now from the story of the struggle in the Cevennes ; for, 
though he would fain have repudiated what he had done, 
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when he saw how repugnant it was to his friends, they 
showed no inclination to welcome him afresh to their 
councils. In effect they said: 
Let him never come back to us; 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain— 


Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad, confident morning again. 


We may be sure that it pierced the heart of Jacques 
Bonbonnoux to the quick to part from the commander 
who was his loved and honoured friend. 

As for himself, he had no intention to yield to Louis 
and the priests. His history, for many summers and 
winters to come, was spent in weariness and painfulness, 
in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness; yet always 
the flame of an unsubduable determination blazed on the 
altar of his soul, and always he was of a merry counten- 
ance, buoyant and cheerful. He had made his own the 
motto of his Church, Sous la Crow le Triomphe.; he gloried 
in tribulations also. 

“One day, utterly weary, I had fallen asleep under 
an evergreen oak. What was my surprise, on awaken- 
ing, to see the country covered with snow! The place 
was too exposed now ; but to reach a safe retreat it was 
necessary to pass near a garrison. Nevertheless, I set 
out. When I came to the highway between Sauve and 
Quissac, T took off my shoes and put them on the wrong 





A DESERT MEETING, IN THE QUARRY OF LEQUE, NEAR NIMES. 
From an old painting by the French arti, Boze. 
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way, tying them round with my garters. Two hours 
afterwards I discovered below me a detachment of 
soldiers who were in pursuit of me, and who, deceived 
by my artifice, had concluded that their game had 
escaped.” 

That is but a sample of his adventures, and of the 
resource and humour—for it was. nothing else—which 
never failed him; he was a human Abdiel, who bated 
not a jot of heart or hope, but steered right onward. 
Think of this life going on for twelve long years, during 
which Bonbonnoux saw hundreds of his co-religionists 
slain on the scaffold and the wheel, and hundreds more 
consigned to the living death of the galleys. Imagine 
him exhorting and cheering his fellow-Camisards, all the 
while that a price was set on his own head; travelling 
incessantly, without a murmur, across forests and 
mountains and valleys; desiring, as he phrases it in his 
own quaint and joyous way, “to receive instruction in 
the geography of the country.” Listen to this: “I 
have never had to fear that my clothes should be stolen 
unperceived, for night or day they have never left my 
back. So little accustomed was I to undress and lie on 
a soft bed, that, when I was at Montpelier, I could not 
sleep because they put me on a mattress, and, in order 
to taste the sweetness of slumber, I had to leave it and 
lie on the stone floor.” When you have taken it all in, 
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you will admit that Jacques Bonbonnoux was one of the 
truest heroes and one of the most dauntless saints who 
have ever lived. 

At the last, it pleased God to grant him a season of 
calm weather. 

In the years round about 1720, the Church of the 
Camisards found itself in a peaceable habitation, though 
the fury of persecution was to break out anew later on. 
These years of tranquillity were utilised by its great 
ecclesiastic and theologian, Antoine Court, for the 
organising of its congregations and the educating of its 
ministers. There were brethren who helped him in re- 
building the fallen walls of his Jerusalem; and ‘none 
more wisely or more earnestly than Bonbonnoux. In 
measure, at least, it was due to him that erelong the 
Huguenots in Languedoc numbered a fourth part of the 
whole population, and that many of the old faith could 
corroborate the complaint of one of the King’s Secretaries 
of State: “I am informed that in some parishes the 
priests find themselves alone in their churches; the bell 
for mass on Sunday serves for the meetings of the 
religionists.” Till the day that Christ came and 
called for him, when he was now an old man, Jacques 
Bonbonnoux was fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Protestantism in France has passed through many 


dangers since—dangers more subtle and deadly when 
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they have arisen from within than when they have 
assailed it from without. But, once again, an acceptable 
year of the Lord seems dawning for it. Once again that 
word of Isaiah is being proved true which, it is said, a 
peasant of Poitou wrote on his barn door the morning 
after the Edict of Nantes had been revoked: “ The desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” And towards the 
bringing about of this glad result, Jacques Bonbonnoux 
has contributed not a little. For, in a cloudy and dark 
time, his loins were girt and his lamp was lit. 
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CHAPTER I 


HOW JOHN ELIOT FOUND THAT PRAYER AND PAINS 
WILL DO ANYTHING (1604—1690) 


HEN the first century of the Christian Church was 
nearing its close, and when the Apostle John, 
the last survivor of the Twelve, was growing old—though, 
indeed, he was always childlike and young in heart—he 
set out one day, tradition says, from his home in Ephesus 
on a missionary journey. The fire of earnestness burned 
hot and glowing still within his soul, and he was eager 
to win new disciples for his dear Master and King. 

He passed through Smyrna, and preached in the 
market - place there. And in the crowd listening to 
him he saw a young man, towards whom at once his 
heart went out in longing and tenderness; beholding him 
he loved him, as his Lord had done in the case of another 
young man in far-away Palestine, more than half a century 
before. The love was returned; the youth gave himself 
to John and to Jesus, on whose breast John always lay. 
Then the white-haired missionary went farther on his 
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journey, commending the fresh-won convert to the care 
of the pastor of the church in Smyrna. 

By-and-by he was back in the town, on his home- 
ward way. He asked after the young man, who had 
been living in his thought through all the time of his 
absence. But the pastor hung his head, and tears 
started in his eyes. “He is dead,” he said,—* dead, I 
mean, to God and to righteousness.” The youth had 
been drawn away into evil company, had become the 
captain of a band of robbers, and was living now in 
a wild mountain ravine at some distance from the town. 
As soon as he heard the mournful news, John asked for 
a horse. Old as he was, he would go in pursuit of the 
wanderer from Christ ; he would himself be the robber 
who should capture him for the heavenly kingdom and 
fold. 

He reached the gloomy glen up among the hills. 
He was taken prisoner, and was led before the bandit 
captain. But as soon as the captain saw him, he 
turned and fled; the prisoner was the prince that day. 
And John followed, crying, “Why dost thou flee from 
me, my son? As the Lord laid down His life for me, 
so am I willing to lay down my life for thee.” The 
young man’s heart was touched to the quick, and 
melted, and overcome. This time there was no doubt 


about the thoroughness of his surrender. The love 
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of John had gained its goal and had celebrated its 
victory. 

That story of the beautiful and fruitful old age of 
“the blessed bosom-friend of all” has had its parallels 
and repetitions in the later centuries and in other lands 
than Asia Minor. The later years of the life of John 
Eliot bring it irresistibly to mind. 

His life was lived two hundred years ago and more. 
King Charles was governing or misgoverning England, 
and the Civil War was soon to break forth; and in the 
end the poor foolish King was to die under the heads- 
man’s axe, outside Whitehall, on a cold morning in 
January 1649. But, meanwhile, it is a November day, 
seventeen winters before Charles stepped out—never so 
kingly as in that supreme moment—from his palace 
window to the scaffold. There is a vessel ready to 
sail from Southampton harbour, the Lyon, bound for 
Boston, across the Atlantic, in that New World which 
the Pilgrim Fathers had just been calling into existence 
to redress the grievances and injustices of the Old. 

There are sixty emigrants going with her, most of 
them men and women anxious to find a home where 
they will be at liberty to worship God as their 
consciences tell them they ought. Let us look with 
special interest and affection at one of these emigrants. 


He is a young schoolmaster, called John Eliot. He 
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used to teach in the village of Little Baddow, in Essex. 





He has wished to be a minister of Christ’s Gospel ever 
since he was a boy; and the wish has grown stronger 
and deeper during all the time of his teaching; for the 
headmaster whom he helped was a godly man, in whose 
company he learned to love Jesus better than he did 
before. But there is little hope that John Eliot 
will have his desire fulfilled in the England of these 
times, where Puritan preachers are persecuted so 
cruelly. So, this bleak November day, when he is 
twenty-seven years old, he is turning his face westward 
over the sea. 

There is no room here to describe the half of what 
he said and did in his American home. For he lived 
to be eighty-seven, and he was diligent in business and 
fervent in spirit to the very end. He had not long 
landed before the great wish he had been cherishing 
and feeding so long was realised. He was ordained 
minister of the church at Roxbury, a town the settlers 
had been building on the slope of a steep hill, on every 
side of which, in these old days, there were thick dark 
woods. We may be certain that he was a good steward 
of Jesus Christ, and that he became better and wiser 
every year. There were three words, of which, as he 
said, his Master taught him more and more the meaning 


—three simple and far-reaching words: “Bear, Forbear, 
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Forgive.” Wherever he went, quarrelling and anger 
disappeared, as frost disappears before the spring. 7 

But one day, when he had been now for a good while 
in his Massachusetts manse, the thought came flashing 
in on him that there was a part of his parish which he 
was neglecting altogether. It was God who sent the 
disturbing and troublesome thought.. John Eliot used 
to see, passing up and down Roxbury Street, little 
bands of Indians out of the great unpenetrated forest 
—Pequots or Mohicans or Iroquois. Curious- looking 
men they were, with their brown faces and the feathers 
in their hair. Such fierce wild hearts they had, as the 
Pilgrims had already found out to their cost. And 
they knew nothing about the God of heaven. They 
believed that, somewhere or other in the limitless fields 
of space, there was a Great Spirit—that was all: 


Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The Creator of the nations. 


But they felt a far more genuine and a far more 
effectual fear for their priests, the terrible Medicine 
Men, who had power to heal them and power to slay 
them as they chose. 

Now, the thought which began to rankle in John 
Eliot’s breast and to disturb his peace, was this: “I have 
never once told the Red Indians about the love of God, 


which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.” 
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At once he set himself to make up for lost time; 
for to him, the instant that duty was seen and the 
Divine call heard, the resolution came to do the duty 
and to obey the call. But it was by no means easy 
work. He had to learn the language; and that was a 
labour of years, as one can understand when one looks 
at its sesquipedalian vocables. Which, it may be 
wondered, is the most unapproachable of the languages 
of the world—the particular one round which the hedge 
bristles most thorny and discouraging? Is it Welsh ? 
Once Charles Kingsley wrote to Tom Hughes to propose 
that they should go together for a holiday in North 
Wales. He said, “We may stay two or three days at 
Pen-y-gwyrrryynnwwdddelld—there—I can’t spell it, 
but it sounds Pennygoorood.” Or is it Russian? Or 
is it Basque ?—learned men assure us that it is the 
most perplexing and difficult dialect in Europe. Or is 
it Chinese?—John Wesley maintained that Chinese, 
with its thousands of characters, was an invention of 
Satan to hinder the Gospel of Jesus. But the tongue 
of the Iroquois will not be easily vanquished in the 
race for priority among the languages which puzzle and 
bewilder. Here is their word for “ question”: 

Kremmogkodonattootiteaonganunnonash. 

Eliot was forty-two before he could speak to the 

Redskins; but “prayer and pains, through faith in 
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Jesus Christ, will do anything,” as he said at the end 
of the preface to the Indian Grammar which he published; 
and at last he unravelled the mysteries of the strange 
speech. 

Then a new life began for him. He went riding 
through those endless woods in all kinds of weather. 
In one of his letters he wrote: “I have not been dry, 
day nor night; but I pull off my boots, wring my 
stockings, on with them again, and so continue.” He 
sat for hours with the savage men and women round 
him. In one breath they would ask, “How can 
Indians come to God?” and in the next breath, “ Why 
is the sea salt?” But he never bated a jot of heart 
or hope. 

At length a convert was given him—John Hiacoomes; 
he was, so far as we know, the first Indian to enter 
the Kingdom of God. Then there were more, and in 
1660 the Lord’s Supper was observed. Before this, 
however, Eliot had founded a little Christian town— 
the town of Natick. He divided the Indians who 
settled here into hundreds and tens, and got them to 
choose men who should have charge of these divisions. 
He bound them all, chiefs and people, by a Covenant 
to serve God. “It was a blessed day,” he said. And 
when Governor Endicott came to see the place, he was 
filled with surprise and thankfulness. 

14 
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And so John Eliot grew an old man, serving Christ 
with both hands earnestly, and the Red men for whom 
Christ died. He had a great sorrow in his closing 
years—the sorrow of seeing his settlement of Natick 
broken up by war. But he never lost his gracious 
temper, or his faith in God, or his love for men. When 
his head was white as new-fallen snow, and his phy- 
sical strength had ebbed quite away, he wrote to 
Robert Boyle in England: “ My understanding fails me; 
my memory leaves me; but, I thank God, my charity 
holds out.” Does it not indeed remind us of “great 
St. John,” and that brief and pregnant sermon of his 
days of frailty and age, repeated often but never losing 
its significance when it came from such lips: “ Little 
children, love one another,” “ Little children, love one 
another”? At last, in 1690, in the sweet May-time, 
when the leaves were bursting from the trees round 
Roxbury, and the birds were singing in the branches, 
the Master called John Eliot’s name. And this was 
his reply : “ Welcome joy! come, Lord, come!” 

Ever since he laid down his torch and took up his 
crown, he has been known as the Apostle of the Red 
Indians; and he deserves the good degree. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW HANS EGEDE PREACHED FROM THE TEXT, “I HAVE 
SPENT MY STRENGTH FOR NAUGHT” (1681-1758) 


OMETIMES God prevents the best labourers in 
His harvest-fields from reaping their golden 
sheaves in this life. It must be that, like the boy 
Patience in the immortal story, they may have more 
good things to receive in the future, and may be 
gladdened then by joys of which they never dreamed. 
But the discipline is very hard to bear in the present. 
Has there been any more inspiring and, at the same 
time, more pathetic book given to the world in our 
time than the life-story of James Gilmour of Mongolia ? 
He was a missionary whom St. Paul would have 
loved and honoured, for the same “intolerable craving” 
to save men thrilled and moved the saint and hero of 
the first century and the saint and hero of the nineteenth. 
In Mongolia—that great country which lies between 
China and Asiatic Russia—he spent his solitary years, 


living in open tents among the Mongols as one of 


2ir 
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themselves. For the most part he travelled on foot, 
that he might lessen the expenses of the Society whose 
representative he was, but still more that he might — 
have many opportunities of speaking to wayfarers on 
the road. Through an entire week he would walk forty 
miles each day, with his luggage and his Bibles and his 
medicines on his back. When he arrived in the evening, 
utterly wearied, at an inn, he was many a time refused 
admission, because he was only a foot-traveller, a tramp: 
for him, as for his King, there was no room. He lived 
on the plainest fare, and ate but once a day; he had 
no leisure for more frequent meals. Always he was 
busy, healing the sick, talking with enquirers, selling 
Christian books, preaching the Gospel of the grace of 
God. 

No doubt, God fed his heart the while his body was 
kept so vigorously in subjection. The sight of a poor ° 
man wishing to talk about Jesus Christ made him forget 
both his hunger and his weariness. “Man,” he said to 
a friend on one occasion, “the fire of God is upon me to 
go and preach.” When he was overcome with labour 
and disappointment, when a great longing seized him 
in that half-frozen desert for the sight of a European 
face, he found refuge in prayer; or he would sit behind 
a mud-wall reading the Epistle to the Hebrews, or the 
Psalms, or the eighth of Romans, or one of the Gospels 
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from beginning to end. His soul had access to hidden 
and unfailing sources of supply. 

And yet, how sore the battle was, how disheartening 
and agonising the campaign! The wife who had been 
given to him so marvellously was as marvellously 
snatched away. “Well, Jamie, I am going,” she said; 
“Tl soon see you there. It won’t be long.” When 
he answered that she would not want him much there, 
she said she would: “I think I'll sit at the gate and 
watch for your coming.” And then, after she was away, 
the widowed man would sit up at nights darning the 
socks of his motherless boys. Is there anything more 
touching ? 

But even this supreme bereavement was less than 
the sorrow of being denied the Mongol souls he yearned 
and wept and toiled and prayed for, day and night, 
summer and winter, for twenty years. When he died, 
at the age of forty-seven, he did not know of one 
convert: he had simply to throw on God the task of 
making “the heavenly period perfect the earthen.” If 
it is one of the saddest, it is one of the grandest histories 
that have ever been told. 

Hans Egede was the James Gilmour of the early part 
of the eighteenth century. The very stars in their 
courses seemed to be fighting against him, and yet his 
Master gave him work to do which the angels might covet, 
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He was just the age of Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister, 
just twenty-one years old, when he was set over a con- 
gregation of his.own. But the village of Vaagen, where 
his home was, is a hundred times bleaker and lonelier 
than Thrums. Far north in the map of Norway lie the 
Lofoden Islands, and Vaagen is one of their towns. Ice 
and snow, towering mountains and precipitous crags, 
long deep fiords, and big tumbling waves,—these were 
the sights the young Lutheran pastor looked out on from 
his windows. But he loved the place, and the simple 
fisher folk, and the little church where the people 
gathered on the Sabbath-days. And Babbie was here 
too, with a heart as warm as the Egyptian’s, though she 
was a great deal more decorous in her behaviour. 

We ought to remeraber the name of the woman whom 
Hans Egede won for his bride. Gertrude Rask she was 
called, and she proved herself every whit as brave and as 
noble as her husband. The Apostle John would have 
styled her an elect lady, although she was “not too 
bright or good for human nature’s daily food.” So for 
three or four years the minister of Vaagen was altogether 
happy in his home and his work. But then a mysterious 
change came over him. He grew restless. He seemed 
anxious to get away. The old contented heart and the 
old bright and cheery face were gone. 


“What is wrong with our minister?” the fishermen 
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asked one another out in their boats; and their wives 
and children put the same question as they sat in their 
cottages round the fire. 

This was what was wrong. Hans Egede had been 
reading a book of adventures, a stirring saga of the old 
time. It told the tale of Eric the Red-haired. <A 
fierce Viking this Eric was, who had been banished from 
Iceland centuries before, and who sailed away and away, 
till he came to a country men knew nothing about—the 
far-off country of Greenland. He settled there, and his 
companions built houses for themselves, and a colony of 
Icelanders and Norwegians and Danes was established. 
But that was long ago. It was in 1406 that the last 
news came from the exiles; and now, when Hans Egede 
sat poring over their story, in his Vaagen parsonage, it 
was the year 1709. 

The forsaken, almost forgotten, colony haunted him 
from that moment. He began to have dreams at nights 
like the dream which Paul had at Troas. Men of Green- 
land, his own kith and kin, stood beside his bed, crying 
to him, “Come over and help us,” and his heart was sore 
when he thought of them. The purpose grew within 
him, until it had mastered him outright, that he would 
carry the Evangel to the sons and daughters of EHric’s 
Vikings. . 

But when was there such a purpose easily fulfilled ? 
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He told his wife about it, but for many months she said 
No; she could not face the grief of bidding good-bye to 
Vaagen. At last, however, she saw that the sore wrench 
and trial were in reality the sweet will of God; and then 
she. threw her arms round her husband’s neck, and 
repeated the musical words of the Book of Ruth: “ Where 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou dwellest, I will 
dwell ; and there will I be buried.” 

But Hans Egede’s difficulties were only beginning. 
He wrote letters to the Bishops, but he could not persuade 
them of the wisdom of his plan. He went to see the 
merchants who had vessels of their own, but none of 
them would risk his ships on so perilous an enterprise. 
He had an interview with the King of Denmark himself, 
but his Majesty only shook his head, and spoke of the 
hindrances in the way. For four summers and winters 
he wandered about the streets of Bergen, the busy 
Norwegian seaport. He gazed longingly from the shore 
after the departing ships. He learned how to work at 
the blacksmith’s forge, for he did not know what he 
might require to do in the strange land to which he 
meant to go. He waited, and hoped, and prayed. 

At length three boats were provided for him. The 
consent of the King was given. The missionary was 
promised a salary of £45 a year; and he and his wife 
and their little son Paul set sail from Bergen in the May 
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of 1721, thirteen years after Hans Egede had read the 
story of Eric the Red-haired for the first time. It 
says much for the depth and intensity of his purpose _ 
that it had lived and glowed in his soul, unaltered, 
victorious, through all the rebuffs and slights and 
wounds which it had received. 

But if he imagined that his trials were ending now, 
he was soon to be undeceived. Disappointment after 
disappointment fell on him. One of the boats was lost 
in the ice. Greenland was discovered to be a country, 
not of valleys and woods, “ where the rivers were thick 
with fish and the grass dropped butter,” but barren and 
dead ; Hans Egede did not penetrate it so far, and study 
it so well, as Lieutenant Peary has done in our later day, 
else he too might have found the plants and flowers 
which the brave American saw blossoming in the dreary 
landscape. The Norwegian colonists, the men whom 
the messenger of Christ had come out to seek, were there 
no longer; the last of them was dead generations before. 
The people were Eskimos, not more than five feet high, 
unable to take in the simplest truth, the slaves of habits 
that were terribly repulsive. The Angekoks, their priests 
and wizards, tried to kill the missionary. And some- 
times there was no food to be had; at other times the 
water, which was put on the fire to boil, froze before the 


heat could get the upper hand, And, one awful year, the 
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scourge of the smallpox was brought by some Danish 
sailors, and devastated the whole countryside. 

Yet Hans Egede toiled on in the love of God and the 
‘ patience of Christ. He tarried his Lord’s leisure, and, 
though he could not’ rejoice in souls manifestly conquered 
for the Kingdom of light and life, he saw some improve- 
ment in the manners of the people. This was all the 
fruitage his Master permitted him to gather; and how 
continually, how ardently, he craved something deeper, 
something more inward and spiritual and heavenly ! 

Then, after fourteen years in the inhospitable land, 
his bitterest sorrow fell upon him. What happened to 
Ezekiel of Judah, what happened to Gilmour of Mongolia, 
happened to him: the desire of his eyes was taken 
from him at a stroke. In December 1735 his. great- 
hearted wife, who had shared in all his labours, was 
called home to God. The brave man gave way; he 
thought that his Lord had ceased to be gracious to 
him ; sometimes he did not dare even to go to church. 

In the following August he left Greenland, taking 
with him the coffin which held the remains of her who 
had been to him, far more truly than Virgil was 
to Horace, Anime dimidium mew. Just before he 
went, he preached his last sermon from that sad, 
sad text: “I have spent my strength for naught, 
and in vain.” 
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Was it so? Oh no; it was far otherwise. What we 

do for God can never be lost—never at all. 
"Tis weary watching day by day, 
But still the tide heaves onward. 

Dr. Hartwig, a German explorer of the Polar world 
in which Hans Egede lived, relates an incident which 
once occurred in those bleak regions. A few English 
sailors had by accident set fire to the scanty grasses 
and shivering vegetation of a lonely spot. Years 
afterwards, some of these same men were back at 
this spot once more. But, in the meantime, the entire 
scenery had undergone a marvellous change. A splendid 
forest of young birch- trees, with their fresh green 
leaves and silver stems, covered all the place. It was 
the hot flame which had wrought the miracle. As it 
passed over the frozen soil, it quickened into life the 
seeds which had 
been sleeping for thousands of years underneath the 
ground. That is how the Spirit of God operates, At 
last His agency is effectual. At last His fire melts the 





seeds of an ancient prehistoric forest 


coldness and hardness of men. 

On the west shore of Greenland stands just now the 
little town of Egede’s Minde, or Egede’s Memory, with 
its harbour, and the governor’s house, and the stores 
where the skins of the seals are kept, and the Eskimo 
huts. It is a Christian village. Indeed, all Greenland 
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is Christian; the last heathen died at Proven fifty years 
ago. And Hans Egede began the good work: he 
did not spend his strength for naught. The Eskimos 
speak of him to-day with reverence and thankfulness. 





They say, “He was more than our father.” 
He thought his torch had flickered out into darkness 
and ashes; but it is flaming to this hour. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW LEONARD DOBER EMBRACED SLAVERY FoR 
JESUS’ SAKE (1735) 


ee is no place in the wide world which 
can speak to us more eloquently and more 
persuasively about the glory of Foreign Missions 
than the little Saxon town of MHerrnhut—the town 
of the Lord’s Watch. It is the metropolis of the 
Moravian Brethren. | 
It was in 1732 that the foundations of their 
missionary enterprise were laid, And, once they 
began to glow with the holy enthusiasm, every member 
of the Church was ready to be a missionary. They 
have two seals or crests. One of them is the Lamb 
bearing the Cross, from which there hangs a banner 
with the triumphant inscription, Vicit Agnus noster, 
Lum sequamur—‘ Our Lamb has conquered; let us 
follow Him.” The other is the Ox, and on one side of 
it a plough, and on the other an altar, so that it is 
prepared either for labour or sacrifice. The crests reveal 
15 
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the character and temper of the men who adopted them, 
making them the pictures of what they wished their own ’ 
lives to be. 

During the twenty-five years after 1732, eighteen 
heralds of the Cross went out from little Herrnhut to 
heathen lands. From first to last some two thousand 
two hundred missionaries have been sent forth by the 
Moravian Brethren. To this day they are not a large 
community, though they are to be found now in Britain 
and America as well as on the continent of Europe. 
But there is nowhere any Church which has dared and 
given and done so much for the evangelisation of 
the world. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us 
that the time would fail him, if he told of all those 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- | 
ness, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. It 
would be equally impossible to recount the sacrifices 
and the victories of the Moravian missionaries. There 
are no finer stories to be read in the pages of romance 
than these true tales of what the love of Christ and the 
love of their brothers have prompted men to undertake, 
and venture, and suffer, and achieve 

We think of Stach and Boemish and Beck, the 
successors of Hans Egede, who toiled for long among 
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the snows of Greenland, and saw no fruit from their 
labours, till one day Kajarnak entered the hut where 
Beck was busy translating the Gospel, and asked that 
he might be told the story of Jesus, for he, too, would 
be saved. We think of David Zeisberger, the apostle 
of the Delawares— David Zeisberger, who made 
himself so truly the brother of the Red Men that they 
adopted him into their tribe and gave him the Indian 
name of Thaneraquechta. We think of Georg Schmidt, 
who is sometimes called the Bohemian Bunyan, because 
he suffered six years’ confinement for the truth in his 
own Jand. When he was liberated, he was sent to the 
Bushmen of South Africa, whom the Dutch nick- 
named contemptuously Hottentots, and treated as if 
they were wild beasts; and from among them he 
gathered a people for God, and was the predecessor of 
John Vanderkemp and Robert Moffat and David Living- 
stone. These were some of the heroes who went out 
from the village of the Lord’s Watch in its earliest days. 

And its later history is as thrilling and lofty. It 
has always been the forlorn hopes which the Moravians 
have captained —the most difficult and inaccessible 
places which they have taken possession of in the 
name of Christ. To-day you find them among the 
frosts and fogs of Labrador, and among the blacks of 
Australia, and among the stolid lama worshippers of Tibet. 
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Among the llama worshippers of Tibet: that is, in 
some respects, the strangest and the grandest of all 
these wonderful stories of devotion. For fully forty 
years now the Church has had a mission on the 
northern slope of the Himalayas. All that time the 
missionaries have been waiting for an opportunity to 
enter the closed doors of Tibet, and to claim it for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But they have never been allowed 
to pass into the country itself; they have been com- 
pelled to remain on its threshold, at its gate. They are 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. They 
live all year in a region of snow. More than one of 
them have fallen ill and died. But, utterly excluded 
although they are from those of one faith and hope 
and baptism with themselves, apparently disappointed 
and baffled, they dwell in a _ peaceable habitation. 
They have never lost heart. They have prepared 
themselves for the day which is sure to dawn, when 
Tibet will say to them,“Come down to us.” They 
have drawn up a dictionary of the language. They 
have translated the whole of the Bible into it. Their 
lives are hid with Christ in God. 

Things like these make us feel that little Herrnhut 
has a lustre which outdazzles “the beauty that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” Leonard 
Dober was one of the sacramental host which it 
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has sent out to fight the battles of our Captain, 
Christ. 

At Copenhagen, in the year 1731, there: was great 
excitement. The young king, Christian VI., was being 
crowned, and the city was keeping holiday. There 
were crowds of strangers from a distance; and, among 
them, Count Zinzendorf, the good Moravian nobleman, 
who had come from Herrnhut and Saxony. 

Zinzendorf made a new friend in Copenhagen. He 
was a black man, a negro called Anthony, belonging to 
the island of St. Thomas, away in the West Indies. He 
was in attendance on a wealthy Danish gentleman. 
Once he had been a slave, working in the sugar 
plantations, and getting no thanks and no wage for 
his work; and he had many a sad story to tell the 
Count about his dark brothers and sisters, and the 
cruel wrongs they suffered, and the poignant and 
agonising sorrows they felt. Often, he said, before 
Jesus Christ became his Star and his Sun, he had 
knelt alone on the seashore at St. Thomas, praying 
with strong cryings and tears to the God he did not 
know to send him the Light of life. And now, since 
the new morning had dawned for him, and the shadows 
had spread their black wings and flown away, he was. 
in heaviness for his kinsfolk who were still sitting in 
the midnight of death. Pity filled Count Zinzendorf’s 
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heart as he listened. “Come with me to Herrnhut,” 
he bade Anthony, “and we shall see whether someone 
in our little congregation will not offer to carry the 
good news to the slaves.” 

So Anthony explained to the Brethren of the Love 
of Christ, the message which God had sent with him 
from over the Atlantic. “I know these captive brothers 
and sisters of mine are longing for the Gospel,” he said, 
“and yet the road for their helper and healer will be 
a rough road and full of thorns. It may be that, if 
you should go, you will require yourselves to forfeit 
your liberty and to become bondmen. For these poor 
countrymen whom I represent are working in the 
plantations the whole day through; and how are you 
to come into friendly touch with them unless you are 
willing to labour at their side in the canebrakes and 
swamps?” Would anyone sacrifice his freedom for 
the purpose of carrying salvation to the negroes ?— 
that was the question to be decided. A question, 
beyond doubt, which cut deep, and which involved 

very much. 

Among those who listened that day to Anthony 
and Count Zinzendorf was a young lad, Leonard Dober, 
who was a potter in the village. When night came, 
he was unable to sleep for thinking about what he 
had heard. The sufferings and the sins of the negroes 
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lay like an intolerable burden on him, and he could 
not shake the burden off. In the morning he opened 
his Bible, and his eye fell on the words in Deuteronomy : 
“Tt is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life.” 
Then his mind was made up, for the Lord had spoken 
to him. “I determined,” he wrote, “if only one brother 
would go with me, I would give myself to be a slave, 
and would say to the slaves as much of the Saviour as 
I knew.” 

But the leaders of the community were cautious as 
well as zealous; nothing was done rashly; Leonard 
Dober had to wait awhile, until it was known 
whether his good resolution would stand the test of 
time. At the end of a year he was as anxious 
and as decided as ever. One day, lots were cast, 
according to Moravian custom, to discover what the 
mind of God was. Slips of paper were put into a vessel, 
and the candidate drew out the sentence which was to 
seal his destiny. And these were the words which 
came to him: “Let the lad go, for the Lord is with 
him.” 

' It would have been wrong to hesitate longer. David 
Nitschmann, one of the elders of the congregation, was 
sent along with Dober, who was scarcely out of his 
teens, to aid and guide him at the outset. With just 
nine shillings each for dower and viaticum, the two 
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men walked on foot the long journey of six hundred 
miles to Copenhagen; and they did not weary, for 
they had the company of the mystic Third who 
joined the travellers to Emmaus, and their hearts 
burned within them as He talked with them by the 
way. 

But once in Copenhagen, they were confronted by 
fresh difficulties. Everybody laughed at them. Even 
good people had all sorts of objections to raise and 
a thousand alarms to conjure up. But at last they 
were taken on board a Dutch ship; their dogged 
perseverance had surmounted seeming impossibilities. 
They were nine weeks in crossing the ocean—it was 
a slow and stormy voyage. When at length they 
found themselves in St. Thomas, Nitschmann remained 
for a few months, and then, having assured himself of 
the admirable qualities of his boyish coadjutor, he went 
back to Europe, as he had promised the home-friends 
that he would. Leonard Dober was left alone; and 
yet not alone, for the Father was with him—his 
Father and’ Christ’s. 

For a short time he was a servant in Governor 
Gardelin’s house. But he soon found that his comfort- 
able situation absorbed him, and allowed him exceedingly 
— little leisure for the work which lay nearest his heart. 
He asked that he might be liberated. He went and 
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lived in a miserable hut on one of the plantations, that 
he might have abundant opportunities for speaking to 
the slaves about Jesus—Jesus, in whom there is neither 
bond nor free, black nor white, but all are enrolled in 
one family and stand on one level. He knew of four 
converts whom his Master won through his words and 
endeavours—the sister and the brother of Anthony, and 
two other negroes. He might have said what James 
Gilmour said when, after travelling in one year eighteen 
hundred and sixty miles as a preacher of the Gospel, he 
could point to two men regarding whom he was able to 
cherish a good hope: “In one sense it is a small result; 
in another sense there is much to be grateful for.” Yes, 
in the best sense. For Leonard Dober’s Saviour and 
Lord rejoiced in those four souls whom His single- 
hearted servant brought Him to shine as _ jewels 
in His crown. 

The young potter of Herrnhut was not allowed to 
tarry very long in St. Thomas. After he had been 
three or four years out, those at home took him from 
the work which was more to him than his necessary 
food. They needed him among themselves. They 
had elected him to the honourable place of the chief 
elder in the congregation. But he will always be 
remembered as the first of Christ’s soldiers in the West 
Indies. 
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This humble man, who wished to be a slave himself, 
that he might make others free with the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God—ah, surely it was a bright and far- 
flashing torch which he carried! 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THOMAS VON WESTEN BURNED AND SHONE 
(1682-1727) 


FEW years ago, in the summer of 1892, a new star 
—for so at least it seemed—was discovered in the 

Milky Way, in the southern part of the constellation of 
Auriga. It leaped upwards from obscurity with bewilder- 
ing swiftness. It had no past; it was to have no 
future; it had only a brief though brilliant present. 
Astronomers found that in reality the strange light was 
caused by two heavenly bodies which came for a moment 
into close proximity with each other. Their temporary 
relationship occasioned the unusual radiance where no 
radiance had been before. But it happened long ago; 
the phenomenon was two centuries old, a thing antiquated 
and overpast, before ever it was observed; the beams of 
light, travelling with their inconceivable rapidity, required 
all these years to carry the news to our world. And it 
disappeared quickly. The two bodies journeyed away 


from each other again, the telescope ascertained, at the 
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extraordinary rate of seven hundred and twenty miles 
each second. The blaze declined and vanished ; soon it 
flickered out; the new star was gone from Auriga. 

Saviours who seek to usurp the place of Jesus Christ, 
remedies for the needs of the individual and the world 
which would supersede His Gospel, are like that new - 
star. For a little there is a blaze, and men think that 
they can rejoice in its light; but the darkness returns 
soon, and their hopes are disappointed. Christ Himself, 
Christ alone without rival or partner, is the steadfast, 
life-giving, blessed Sun; our faith never is frustrated 
when it looks up to Him. And the fixed stars in the 
firmament of history are the men and women who have 
borrowed their radiance from Him. They do not die 
or pass. They are not obliterated. They enjoy a life 
beyond life—the life which is life indeed. 

Thomas von Westen died a hundred and _ ninety- 
two years ago. It seems a long time away; and the 
world has travelled fast and far since he spent his brief 
and fruitful days in it. But there are places where he 
is not forgotten, and never will be. There is scarcely 
a schoolboy or schoolgirl in Finland who is not prepared 
to tell to a stranger the bright and inspiriting story of 
“the Parson who loved the Finns.” 

It is well that there should be “ young fair maidens” 
and brave lads in Finland; their pealing laughter rings 
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out across the frozen fiords and lochs.. Where is the 
country in the wide world which is not rescued from 
loneliness and gloom by the children? One remembers 
William Canton’s dear old Herr Altegans and his 
unappreciated poem of the Frster Schulgang. “The 
great globe swings round out of the dark into the sun; 
there is always morning somewhere; and for ever in 
this shifting region of the morning light the good 
Altegans sees the little ones afoot—shining companies 
and groups, couples and bright solitary figures; for 
they all seem to have a soft heavenly light about 
them.” 

If any land on earth needs the children more than 
another to enfranchise and illuminate it, it is a land like 
that of the Finns or Lapps. It is frigid and desolate. 
It lies in the coldest north of Europe, stretching up 
the Gulf of Bothnia towards the Arctic Sea. For eight 
months out of the twelve the waters are frozen round its 
coasts. During this weary winter the sun, when it 
shows itself at all, has nothing but the palest and 
sickliest light to throw over the snow. 


The skies themselves look low and positive, 

As almost you could touch them with a hand, 
And dared to do it—they are so far off 

From God’s celestial crystals; all things blurred 
And dull and vague. 


Great pine forests cover the ground, except where they 
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have been cleared away to make room for a settlement. 
At the time of which we are speaking, there were no 
human dwellings for miles and miles, no roads, no 
voices; the reindeer and the wolves might have claimed 

the entire region for their own. : 

Of course, it is not always winter. The Finns have 
their shortlived summer, when the flowers creep in 
battalions right up to the foot of the glaciers. It is a 
season whose richness compensates for its brevity. The 
sun never sets; the trout and the salmon leap in the 
streams; in the orchards the apples redden and ripen 
with marvellous celerity; in the fields the reapers go 
singing among the yellow corn. But take it from 
January to December, Finland is a country weird, 
solemn, rough, inhospitable. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century its 
inhabitants were as barren and uninviting as the home 
in which their lot was cast. A strange-looking people 
the Lapps are, very dark in their features, very diminu- 
tive in their height, not in the least resembling their big 
fairhaired Scandinavian neighbours. Theymust have come 
long ago from some other part of the world altogether ; 
their affinities seem to be with Tartars and Mongols rather 
than with any branch of the Aryan household. 

Twohundred years back, although they called themselves 
Christians, they were heathen in reality. They shrank 
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in shivering awe and terror before the mighty elemental 
powers of nature. They worshipped sun and moon and 
stars, the thunder and the wind, the rocks and the river. 
When a little child was born, he was baptized; but the 
baptism was washed away in hot water as soon as possible. 
The baby received his Christian name from the priest ; 
but his own friends were careful that he should have a 
heathen name too, lest some angry deity should call them 
to account for their neglect. The Finns were without 
God and without hope, the abject slaves of superstition 
and sin in the present, and for the future looking forward 
only to drink of Lethe and to eat of lotus. 

‘A better knowledge might have come to them from 
Sweden and Norway, if not from the Russia of their day. 
But the sad thing was that the Norwegians and Swedes 
despised them, and called them dogs, and never dreamed 
of showing them how good and pleasant it is to know the 
Lord Jesus Christ in spirit and in truth, There was 
not only a dark sky hanging over Finland; there was 
midnight in the hearts of the men and women and children. » 

But, when their gloom seemed densest and most 
impenetrable, God sent them “ the Parson who loved the 
Finns.” 

One wishes very much that more particulars had come 
to us of the biography of Thomas von Westen—he wasa 


soldier of Christ so good and fearless, a Happy Warrior 
16 
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in the Kingdom of Heaven. He was born at Trondhjem 
in 1682. There were ten brothers and sisters, and the 
family was extremely poor. From his _ childhood 
Thomas had set his heart on being a preacher of the 
Evangel, although his father, recognising his abilities from 
the first, would much rather have had him a doctor; for 
the physician’s fees, so far as silver and gold go, are 
handsomer than the preacher’s. But in the end the 
boy had his way; and that was well, because in his 
case 1t was God’s way too. 

The struggle he had to keep body and soul together, 
while he was prosecuting his studies, could scarcely have 
been harder. At college he lodged with a companion, 
and they had only one threadbare black coat between 
them. So one of them would go to the Professor’s 
lecture, and would come home and repeat to his friend 
what he had heard; and then, the succeeding morning, 
it was his comrade’s turn. It was not long, however, 
before young Thomas von Westen had made himself a 
name for scholarship and erudition—so distinguished a 
name that Peter the Great invited him to come and 
teach Hebrew in Moscow. But he was not to be enticed 
from the spiritual lifework on-which his heart was set. 
He stayed at home until his desire was attained, 
and he was ordained a minister of the Gospel. 


It had been an eagerly-coveted office, but its duties 
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were arduous indeed. All over Norway, when the 
seventeenth century was closing and the eighteenth was 
commencing to run its course, the Church of Christ was 
dead. A man within whom God’s Word burned like a 
fire, till he was weary with forbearing and could not stay, 
discovered speedily that, if a wide door was opened to 
him, he must be prepared to face many adversaries. 

The members of his own congregation were exceedingly 
angry at first with their new teacher; they went so far 
as to address a petition to the King that he would rid 
them of a preacher who troubled them because he spoke 
so plainly about sin and salvation; when he came to 
visit them in their houses, they shut their doors in his 
face. The first years of Thomas von Westen’s ministry 
were a continuous martyrdom; all through that period 
he had to encounter the power of the night and the 
press of the storm. But it was completely changed at 
last. His parish became like the City Safed, set on the 
hilltop—a very pattern of light and godliness to a wide 
countryside. And, ever since, he and the six good men, 
who in other parts of the kingdom fought along with him 
the battle of evangelical truth, have been known as the 
Seven Stars of Norway. Their light has not decayed 
and vanished like that of the strange luminary in Auriga. 
It is as gracious and undecaying as “the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades.” 
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This was how it. was that he was prepared for his 
labours among the Finns. In the March of 1716, when 
he was thirty-three years old—just the age of Jesus 
when His sacrifice of Himself was consummated on the 
Cross—he was asked if he would go and preach to 
them. It meant that he must leave home, that he must 
live among a poor and wretched people, that he must 
meet a thousand discouragements and a thousand diffi- 
culties. But he had counted the cost, and he answered, 
“T will be prepared to start next Monday.” 

When we think of what he dared and endured and 
accomplished for the Finns, the image of St. Paul rises 
in our mind. Like the great apostle, passing “in 
patience till the work was done,” he made three 
missionary journeys through their country. He lived 
with them, not only in the pleasant summer, but through 
one at least of the very worst of their awful winters. . 
He brought their boys and girls to Trondhjem, and 
educated them, until they could go back to tell their 
kinsfolk in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

He never lost hope. “The devil,” he wrote in one of 
his simple and vivid letters, “follows us about like a 
mad dog, but the power of Christ will shake him.” 
He had the vision which gladdened Jesus Himself, of 
Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. 


He resembled Paul, too, in the spiritual magnetism 
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by which he was able to draw round him workers who 
shared his own aims and enthusiasms, and who expanded 
and multiplied his personal activity. In his letters we 
catch characteristic glimpses of some of his fellow- 
soldiers. There is Bistock, for example, who sometimes 
went three days without tasting a morsel of food. There 
is Elias Heltberg, who was accustomed to roll himself up 
in a reindeer’s skin and to sleep out in the snow. There 
is Jens Kildal, who married a Finnish girl partly from 
love of her and partly that he might win the trust of 
her people, and about whom Westen bore the unequi- 
vocal testimony, “ Kildal is strong asa young lion against 
Satan. If only I had four Kildals, all would go well.” 
Timothy and Titus and Epaphras were not dearer or 
more helpful to the splendid missionary of the first 
century, than Kildal and Heltberg and Bistock were to 
the missionary of the eighteenth. 

It took a long while to conquer the hard hearts in 
Lapland; but many of them were thoroughly broken and 
melted at length. Old people, we read, would travel for 
a hundred miles to see Thomas von Westen, “the good 
man who never did the Finns an injury.” God crowned 
this true servant of His with His own favour and 
love. 

But, at home in Norway, there were not many who 
understood him. He had to defend his mission, it 
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grieves us to discover, against assailants whose bitter- 
ness was virulent and incessant. He spent on his work 
every penny which he had in the world. He died so 
poor that he did not leave enough to bury him. There 
was nobody who had a kind and thankful word to say 
over his grave. He was only forty-five when, in April 
1727, wearied in his labour but not of it, his body was 
laid in the Chamber called Peace, whose windows open 
toward the sunrising, to sleep until the break of day. 
And then God took Thomas von Westen’s good name 
into His safe keeping, and in His own time He brought 
it out to the light; so that now, from the North Cape 
to Christiania, he is remembered with tenderness and 
pride. 

In Finland his torch burns to this hour. At the 
present hour, a great danger threatens the Grand Duchy, 
which has made immense strides since his time—the 
danger of having its self-government and its representa- 
tive institutions stifled and killed by the autocratic 
despotism of its suzerain, Russia. Let us hope that 
the danger may be averted. For the Finland of to-day, 
though its climate is as bleak as ever, possesses priceless 
treasures, of which it is justly proud. It has its own 
tribunals, its own national and official language, its own 
system of posts and railways and custom-houses, its 
own army. Its inhabitants are incomparably the best 
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educated and the most advanced section of the Czar’s 
subjects. Their finance, their commerce, their industries, 
are all prosperous. 

Best of all, they are Protestant, and their religion is 
to them their most precious national heritage. Instead 
of being compelled to accommodate themselves, like the 
rest of Russia, to the rigid procrustean bed of the 
Greek Church, they are Lutherans—2,473,000 of them 
out of their entire population in 1897 of 2,520,000. 
They are passionately attached to their faith; they have 
found in it the spring and source of their enlightenment 
and progress; they have grappled it to their souls. And, 
under God, they owe it to Thomas von Westen. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW BARTHOLOMEW ZIEGENBALG SHOWED HIMSELF A SON 
OF THE KING (1683-1719) 


UMMER after summer, in some of the countries on 

the continent of Europe, the storks return to the 

same houses and build their nests on the roofs which 

they have learned to know and love. A _ strange 

unerring instinct guides them back to the places where 
they have been treated kindly. 

A story is told of how this happened once, in the 
early years of the century which is so near its ending 
now. A gentleman in Poland observed that, for two 
or three years in succession, the same bird came to his 
home, and stayed with him until the approach of winter 
compelled it to take its flight to the warmer lands of 
the South. One year, when it was drawing near the 
time for the stork’s departure, he got a collar of iron 
made, which he fastened round its neck. On the collar 
there was an inscription in Latin: 


“ Hoc ciconia ex Polonia”— 
248 
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that is, “ This stork is from Poland.” And so the bird 
flew away with the new adornment which its host had 








given it. Next year he watched eagerly for its return. 
By-and-by it came. He was exceedingly anxious to 
see whether it had brought its collar with it. He got 
hold of it and examined it. But what was his surprise 
to discover that it had a collar indeed, yet not one of 
dull black iron, but one of bright yellow gold! He 
undid the clasp, and round the new collar he read a 


new inscription : 
“India cum donis ciconiam remittit Polonis”— 


that is, “India with her gifts sends back the stork to 
Poland.” 

Men and women, no less than storks, have been sent 
back from India with gifts of gold. And, chief among 
these, the missionaries of Jesus Christ; for they have 
won, among Tamil and Telugu, Hindu and Mohammedan 
and Santal, the souls which are incalculably more 
precious than all earthly treasure. The world amuses 
itself by ridiculing the enterprise which seeks to gain 
the great Dependency for the Kingdom of God, and 
counts up with inextinguishable laughter the cost of 
every convert. The good soldiers of Christ are often 
depressed themselves. But, every decade, the census 


officers go round, and they discover what is very 
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significant. Their returns show that the Christians 
of India are increasing much more rapidly than the 
other sections of the population. 

And there is more. Though these Christians are in 
many instances drawn from the poorest of the poor, 
though they are recruited from famine waifs and strays, 
their new faith and their new Master alter them 
marvellously for the better. They are quickly making 
their way to high positions of responsibility and trust. 
They are leavening the society in which they move. 
Their influence is spreading on every hand; and who 
knows but that, some day in a future not so far distant, 
India may rouse herself from the sleep of centuries to 
realise that she is a Christian nation? If the progress 
is gradual, the result is sure. 

It is about one of the pioneers in the work of Indian 
evangelisation that we are to think now. 

Bartholomew Ziegenbalg is not a very euphonious 
or melodious name. But there have been many with 
harsh and uncouth titles who have carried the music 
of God’s heavenly Temple in their secret hearts, and 
whose daily life has been a psalm and a hymn anda 
spiritual song in His praise. Ziegenbalg was one of 
these. It should do us good to pass in review some 
pictures in his history. 


-First we shall have to go to the cottage at Pullsnitz. 
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In the province of Saxony is this little town of 
Pullsnitz. Bartholomew Ziegenbalg was born in it on 
a June day in 1683—born of humble parentage in a 
small wooden house standing in one of the lowliest 
streets. The boy had two sad memories connected with 
the house. When he was a child of six years old, his 
father lay ill in one of the rooms, sick unto death. 
But fire broke out near at hand, and it looked as if 
the cottage must be overtaken by the conflagration. So 
kindly and strong hands lifted the dying man from 
his bed and carried him into the Market Square of 
Pullsnitz—carried him, strange to say, in his own coffin, 
which with calm prevision he had got ready beforehand, 
against the time of his burying. And that night, out 
in the Market under the stars, he passed away, to be 
with God and to enter the “country afar beyond the 
stars.” 

It was no wonder that his son never forgot it all his 
life through. And, only a year or two later, he was 
called to part with his mother. “My children,” she 
said to the sorrowful little group weeping about her, 
“J have laid up a great treasure for you.” “ Dearest 
mother,” said Gretchen, the eldest girl, “where is it 
possible that you can have gathered treasure ?”—for 
she knew from hard experience how extremely poor 


they were. And the answer came, “Seek it in the 
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Bible; you are sure to find it there; I have marked 
and stained every leaf with my tears.” Surely it was 
his mother’s tear-watered Bible which made Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg a missionary of the Cross and Throne of 
Christ. 

Next we must visit Dr. Francke’s College at Halle. 

August Hermann Francke was one of God’s good 
gifts to Germany. His preaching was full of faith and 
warmth, simple and direct. Every morning, too, his 
family worship was open to his neighbours, until he 
had to leave his room and repair to the church, the 
crowds that came to listen were so great. And his 
name is fragrant still because of what he did for the 
children who had been made orphans by the wars of 
the time. 

In the newly-formed University of Halle, moreover, 
his was the controlling influence ; it became, under him, 
the headquarters of the Pietists —the most earnest 
Christians of the day. His motto was Theologus 
nascitur in Seripturis, and the young men whom he 
trained grew, like Apollos, to be mighty in the Word of 
God; it was his desire that they should read the Old 
Testament in its original Hebrew once every year. 
Ziegenbalg was indeed richly favoured to have such a 
teacher, and Francke’s heart was specially drawn out to 
the student from Pullsnitz. 
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But, one day, the intercourse between master and 
pupil came to an end. A messenger had arrived from 
Copenhagen, from the King of Denmark, asking for two 
young men who should be willing to go to foreign lands 
to publish the Gospel. Good Dr. Francke fixed on 
Heinrich Pliitschau and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, now 
twenty years of age, his most capable scholar and, better 
still, his dear son in the faith. 

We can imagine the two setting out from Halle for 
their lony journey on foot to Copenhagen. They were 
quite ignorant as yet to what part of the great heathen 
world they were to be sent: it might be the frozen 
North, or it might be the burning South. But the love 
of Jesus Christ and the love of needy men—these two 
loves had made them “ thralls to their enchantments” ; 
and they were prepared for any future. 

Our next picture takes us into different surroundings. 
It is that of the prison-house at Tranquebar. 

Tranquebar, away on the Coromandel coast of India, 
south of the city of Madras, was the destination which 
King Frederick and his chaplain, Dr. Liitkens, had 
selected for the missionaries. The ship in which 
they sailed was eight weary months in finishing the 
voyage; but Ziegenbalg turned the time to good account. 
He mastered Portuguese, the language spoken then by so 


many of the Europeans in the district to which he was 
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going. When he and his companion landed, they had 
not a single friend in the country. What was worse 
and sadder, they were not long in discovering that 
nobody wanted them. But God, Whose they were and 
Whom they served, stood by them in their hour of need. 

It is both touching and inspiring to read of Ziegen- 
balg’s devotion. He went to school with the little Tamil 
children ; he drew the letters of their alphabet in the 
sand of the floor; he persevered till he could speak the 
language like a native. He translated the New Testa- 
ment, He wrote more than thirty books of elementary 
religious truth for the neglected people. There must 
have been something very winning and lovable about 
him. Whenever they saw his white robe and high 
turban and red slippers on their roads, the children of 
the villages would crowd round him, and he would pause 
and tell them “that sweet story of old.” But he had 
cruel and unscrupulous enemies, and he was baptized 
with his Lord’s baptism of tears and blood. Once, when 
he was asleep, a Brahmin tried to stab him. And the 
Danish Governor—Governor Hassius, who should have 
_ known better—opposed and hated him. It was he who 
threw him into the prison, into a narrow and stifling 
dungeon. He would not let him have paper or pens or 
books. For four months he kept him in rigorous con- 


finement. But one of his guards took pity on him, and 
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gave him a pencil and some paper; and then he could 
say what John Bunyan said in Bedford Gaol: 


This prison very sweet to me 
Hath been since I came here. 


He wrote two books in his cell about the rest and joy of 
the heart that follows Christ. 

Again let us travel homeward, to the Danish camp at 
Stralsund. ; 

King Frederick was besieging Stralsund, and was 
doing his utmost to defeat Charles XII. of Sweden. It 
was a summer evening in 1714. And here is a stranger 
who asks that he may have an audience of the King, and 
whose request is immediately granted. For hours he is 
closeted in the royal tent, talking earnestly all the while. 
The soldiers wonder who he can be. They are dis- 
appointed when at last he comes out, and they find that 
he is only a preacher; they supposed that he must be 
a foreign prince or a famous general. 

But he stands up and speaks to them, for he is per- 
petually on the outlook for opportunities of doing good. 
What a dignity he has! How handsome is the face 
which the sun has bronzed, and how the eyes flash fire! 
Such tenderness and such power there are about his 
words! As they listen, they cease to be surprised at 
their sovereign’s interest in the stranger, and all the 


mystery is solved when they are told that this is 
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Mr. Ziegenbalg from distant Tranquebar—Mr. Ziegenbalg 
of whom both Denmark and Germany were beginning to be 
proud. It is recorded of one who had much of Francke’s 
spirit that, when he spoke of Christ, the heads of his 
listeners were bowed instinctively and unconsciously 
before him, as in the autumn the field of corn bends 
and sways before the wind. Bartholomew Ziegenbalg 
was invested with the same power. He stole the hearts 
of the rough soldiers just as he stole the hearts of the 
Tamil children. 

\ Very soon, too soon as it seems to us in our short- 
sightedness, we come to the last scene. It is that of the 
Desired Haven. 

Ziegenbalg went back to India, unaccompanied this 
time. He had the heartiest of welcomes from the 
natives, who had learned to trust him absolutely. There 
was a new Governor too, one wno obeyed Christ Himself 
and who desired his subjects to obey Him. Soon the 
Church had four hundred members in it, and it was 
growing every day. But just then God called His 
servant to come up higher; He sent for him the 
messenger with “the arrow whose point was sharpened 
by love.” He was only thirty-six; the unresting soul 
had consumed the frail body before its time. On hig 
last earthly Sabbath, he gathered his congregation round 
his bed, and preached from the text: “ Be ye steadfast, 
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unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
Then, a day or two later, he went away to behold God’s 
Face. 

Christ had an apostle called Bartholomew. And the 
legend is that he was the son of a king whose name was 
Tolmai, and that he wore a purple robe in token of his 
royal birth. He gave up honour and comfort to serve 
the Son of Man, who had not where to lay His head; 
and thus he proved himself a true child and heir of the 
King of kings. It was the same with Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg. He was the King’s son, and he is crowned 
now in his Father’s house with the crown of glory which 
fadeth not away. 

And every subsequent missionary to India has taken 
up the torch which he carried so bravely, but was com- 
pelled to part with so soon. In Lord Lawrence’s life 
there is a story told of Runjeet Sing, the old Lion of the 
Punjab. Unable either to read or write, he had the 
insight of genius, and, on one occasion, he asked to be 
shown upon a map the parts of India occupied by the 
English. They were marked in red; and as his infor- 
mant pointed successively to Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
and the North-West Provinces, all overspread by that 
monotonous and usurping tint, he exclaimed, Sab Lal 
hojega— It will soon all be red.” 

In a better sense than he intended, his sagacious 

wy 
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prophecy will be fulfilled; for the soldiers of Christ are 
planting “ His blood-red banner” everywhere, from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas. And there is not one of 
them who does not hold in honour the man who went in 


front of their great and noble army. 


CHAPTER VI 


' HOW CHRISTIAN HOCKER HAD THE DESIRE OF HIS HEART 
TWICE REFUSED (circ. 1705-1775) 


RS. EWING has a delightful story which the children 
know, but which is good for older folks than the 
children—The Story of a Short Life. It tells us of a 
boy who was Jlactus sorte sua, happy in his lot, although 
that lot was the contradiction of all that he had planned 
for himself at first. He set himself to make a book in 
those long days when God bade him sit still and suffer. 
He called it the Book of Poor Things. 

This was what he said about it: “It’s a collection, a 
collection of Poor Things who’ve been hurt, like me; or 
blind, like the organ-tuner; or had their heads—no, not 
their heads, they couldn’t go on doing things after that 
—had their legs or their arms chopped off in battle, and 
are very good and brave about it, and manage very 
nearly as well as people who have got nothing the 
matter with them.” There have been many Poor 


Things of this sort—rich in faith, and heirs of the 
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Kingdom of God, and great-hearted soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. The world would be deprived of some of its 
noblest citizens, if the race were always to the swift and 
the battle to the strong. 

Christian Hocker was one of these Poor Things. Not 
that he was a cripple, or blind, or a soldier who had been 
maimed and wounded on the field. But everything 
seemed to go against him. Twice over, mysteriously but 
indubitably, God said “No” to the master-passion of his 
heart. Yet he kept his courage and his hope stout and 
undimmed to the end. And, when we read his life- 
story to-day, it is not of a disappointed and defeated 
man that we think; it is of a hero whom no delays and 
sorrows could sour and overcome, and who in heaven 
has long since seen “the perfect round” of that circle of 
which he knew only “the broken are” on earth. 

He was a doctor in Germany, a physician beloved 
like St. Luke himself. But, while he went up and down 
quietly helping and healing the sick, high thoughts were 
stirring within his soul. He had been nurtured in the 
Moravian Church, from which we have seen Leonard 
Dober going forth to face toil and servitude in the West 
Indies. When he was still a lad at home, and, a few 
years later, when he was prosecuting his medical studies 
at the university, there was nothing which had such 
interest and fascination for him as the reports that 
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came from the missionaries of Christ over the seas, far 
away among the snows of Greenland, or in the forest 
encampments of the Red Indians, or on the sugar 
plantations of Guiana. It was his daily prayer that, 
some day in the future, God would enrol him in the 
noble army. 

But the summers and winters passed on; and the 
unmistakable trumpet-call of the Divine Master, which 
a man must obey when it rings through his being, did 
not fall on his ears. Christian Hocker was not im- 
patient; he had learned that hardest and sublimest of 
lessons, how to wait; he would not commit the supreme 
mistake of running before he was sent. There was 
abundance of work for weary bodies and wearier hearts 
to be done meanwhile in the German town; and he 
knew that wherever God had placed him, there and 
nowhere else it was best for him to be. He sought to 
do the tasks of an evangelist among his friends and 
neighbours, until the invitation should come beyond 
cavil or question which would summon him to go and 
make disciples of the heathen. 

It did come at last. In the early months of 1747, 
the Moravians asked for someone willing to tell the 
story of Christ to the tribe of the Guebres, a branch of 
the Parsees, living in the highlands of Persia. © They 
were supposed to be lineal descendants of the Wise 
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Men, who visited the cradle of the little Child in 
Bethlehem and brought Him their gifts of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. But they had sunk very low 
in the centuries which had intervened since their 
fathers knelt round the manger-bed of the Son of 
God. They needed His Star to rise on their darkness 
once again, the bright and morning Star. And there- 
fore, when a missionary was wanted for them, Dr. 
Hocker offered himself. Along with him to the distant 
East went John Rueffer, a good surgeon, who shared 
Christian Hocker’s faith and hope and baptism. 

They were still a long way from their journey’s end 
when they began to understand what herculean diffi- 
culties were in front of them. Halting at Aleppo, they 
had to listen to a terrible narrative of the cruelties of 
Nadir Shah, the bloodthirsty tyrant who was then mis- 
governing Persia. He was burning Jews and Armenians 
alive, because they would not satisfy his greed for money. 
In the heart of the district to which they had set their 
faces, he had only a short time before raised three 
gruesome pyramids of human heads. Everywhere, as 
the issue of his despotism and savagery, there were 
anarchy and wretchedness and rebellion. Was it wise 
of the two missionaries to persevere in their enterprise 
just then? European friends in Aleppo asked them. 
Was it not courting persecution and death? Ought 
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they not to tarry for a quieter season and a brighter 
sky? But it was vain to attempt to dissuade men of 
the stamp of Hocker and Rueffer. They were resolute 
in their purpose. They were ready, if need be, to lay 
down their lives in the service of Christ and of men. 

For fourteen days after leaving Aleppo behind, they 
had the protection of a vast caravan with fifteen hundred 
camels in it, on its way to Bussora. But at the end of 
this time they parted from their convoy. In Bagdad, 
however, they heard of a new company of travellers 
about to start for the mountains and glens in which the 
Guebres had their home. They joined it. It was the 
beginning of their hardships. Soon they were beset on 
every hand by perils—perils in the wilderness, perils 
of waters, perils of robbers. This caravan was very 
different from the former—small and comparatively 
feeble. 

One day it was attacked by the Kurds, the fierce and 
-untamable tribesmen from the hills. Before Christian 
Hocker could succeed in escaping, the pitiless men had 
captured him. Three times they stabbed him with their 
daggers: on the back, and in the right side, and on the 
face. They stripped him of his money and clothes, and 
left him lying almost dead beneath the blazing sun. 
Hour after hour passed, and he was unable to rise; he 
remained there, unsheltered, helpless, until his body was 
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covered with sores and blisters from the remorseless 
heat. At length he recovered himself a little, and 
staggered up. But it was fifteen miles to the nearest 
village; and the memory of the slow, painful, agonising 
walk haunted him like a hideous dream to his dying 
day. And this was not a solitary experience; on two 
subsequent occasions Rueffer and he suffered similar 
indignities from the wild Kurds, until in literal truth 
they carried branded on them the marks of Jesus. 
But these were tribulations in which they gloried. 
What pierced them to the quick was that they were 
never permitted to preach to the Guebres. _When they 
reached Ispahan, the English resident took them into 
his house, and loaded them with kindnesses: but he told 
them that their mission was useless and impossible. 
Only a miserable remnant of the Parsee tribe was to be 
found now in the region they had inhabited so long; 
their brethren had either been massacred or else 
expelled from the country: it was a district bare, 
solitary, ruined by the wrongs to which it had been 
subjected. God was forbidding the brave Moravians 
from gaining their end; and with wonder and sorrow, 
but with perfect submission too, Christian Hocker drank 
that bitter cup which his Father gave him. After being 
three years away, and after seeing the dear partner of 
his labours and dangers die at Damietta on their home- 
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ward journey, he returned to Germany in the February 
of 1750. 

Soon the new opportunity and the new disappointment 
came. 

It was to Africa that he went now—to that strange 
country of Abyssinia, where a few years later the 
Scottish traveller, James Bruce, was to see so many 
wonders; and where the old Coptic Church had survived 
the vicissitudes and conflicts of centuries, a Church to 
which Count Zinzendorf felt himself strongly drawn, and 
with which he was anxious to establish friendly relations. 
He could send no better envoy to it, he was sure, than 
Christian Hocker. But again the Spirit of Jesus 
hindered, and the door was closed. 

First there were long delays in Cairo and in Constanti- 
nople, where a firman had to be obtained permitting the 
missionary to carry his design into execution. Then, 
when Hocker and George Pilder, his fellow-soldier in 
this fresh campaign, did leave Suez, their boat was 
wrecked in the Red Sea. They lived for nineteen days 
on a small island, where the Greeks and the Arabs 
plundered them of all that they had, and where food 
and fresh water could scarcely be got. It seemed as if 
they must die of hunger and thirst ; but at last they sighted 
a sail. They were taken on board; but the ship carried 
them to Jeddah on the Arabian shore, instead of southward 
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to their destination. They had no alternative but to” 
make their way back, by slow degrees and through many 
hazards, to Egypt. 

So Christian’ Hocker waited, and interceded with 
strong cryings and tears, and clung about the feet of 
God and would not let Him go. Sometimes his home 
was in Germany, and sometimes it was in Cairo. For 
twenty-one years, from 1752 to 1773, he kept on 
hoping that he might enter Abyssinia with the Gospel 
of Christ; he made one attempt after another, but they 
all failed. In the latter year James Bruce returned 
from his adventurous. wanderings to Egypt, and Dr. 
Hocker hastened to consult him about the scheme 
which was so dear to him, and which he was so loth to 
abandon. ' 

Bruce’s verdict was altogether unfavourable. Abys- 
sinia, he said, was a kingdom bigoted to intolerance in 
its adhesion to its own faith, and torn and distracted by 
intestine divisions; there was no gate, even the straitest, 
by which a missionary of Jesus could pass into it just 
then. A second time God denied Christian Hocker the 
deepest and fondest wish of his soul. 

At length he came back finally to Europe, “an old 
disciple” with white hair and tottering steps. And 
was he chagrined and cynical, so that people could read 
in his looks that he was a broken and disappointed 
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man? No,no. He had a face on which the peace of 
God was written, and a heart at leisure from every doubt 
and trouble. 

There are some Bible heroes who must have been 
often in his mind. There is David, who yearned and 
prayed that he might be allowed to build the house of 
the Lord in Jerusalem; and, though God forbade him 
the fulfilment of his aspirations, he said, “Thou didst 
well that it was in thine heart.” There is Trophimus, 
who was left at Miletum sick, and so was prevented 
from companying with Paul in his activities and sacri- 
fices ; but perhaps he accomplished more by his prayers 
from his prison-house. There is John, shut up in the 
isle that is called Patmos, when he desired to labour 
in the streets and markets of Ephesus; but Patmos, 
rough and barren rock as it was, was filled for him 
with the glory of the Lord and with the music of 
heaven. There is Jesus, the Master Himself, dying 
like a corn of wheat in loneliness; and out of His death 
the harvest of the world has sprung and is springing 
still. Christian Hocker knew that he was in good 
company. 

Because he had the willing mind, shall we not crown 
him Christ’s first herald to Persia and to Abyssinia ? 
For as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. This at 
least we may gather from his history that, in the 
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torch-race of the disciples of Jesus, there are more 
who win than those who manifestly come in triumph 
to the goal, and who are crowned by the shouts of the 
stadium and the fading laurels of human and short- 
sighted judges. 


CHAPTER VII 


HOW DR. JOHN VANDERKEMP BECAME A HEALER OF 
SOULS (1747-1811) 


OME years ago the writer of these pages was walking 
one summer night, with four friends and a guide, 
over a snowfield in Norway. 

We were crossing the mountains from one valley 
into another, from the Eikisdal into the Romsdal. It 
was a difficult walk, but it had marvellous compensations. 
For one thing, we saw, before the hues of the sunset 
had quite faded away, the miracle and glory of a sunrise 
which none of us is ever likely to forget. The sky 
behind was a mass of gorgeous colour. And, in front, 
the tints on the pure and untrodden snow, rosy pink and 
yellow gold, made us think of the New Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God, like a bride 
adorned for her husband. There was a beauty about 
it all unearthly and “supersensual,’ to use good Jacob 


Bohme’s favourite word. 


But better than the sunrise in the world is the sun- 
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rise in the soul, when God says, “Let there be light.” 
And better, too, is the sunrise in a land which has been 
lying in the midnight of heathenism, when the morning 
awakens and the shadows decay. This chapter tells of 
these two dawnings. The daybreak came in wonderful 
fashion to the careless heart of Dr. John Vanderkemp ; 
and, when it had come, he helped to usher the morning 
in for many others. 

One bright afternoon in June, somewhere near the 
close of last century, a little boat was sailing on the 
Meuse near Dort. There were three people in it, a 
lady and a gentleman and their one child. Suddenly 
the sky grew dark, and the wind rose. The boat was 
caught in the unexpected storm and was upset. Mother 
and daughter were drowned before the eyes of the 
father, although he strained every nerve to save them ; 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he escaped 
himself. 

The man whose life was spared, but on whose home 
such utter and dreary desolateness had fallen, was Dr. 
John Vanderkemp. He was the son of a minister of 
“the Dutch Reformed Church at Rotterdam, and was 
himself a prosperous physician in the town of Middle- 
burg. He held degrees from the University of Leyden 
and from that of Edinburgh. For some years he had 


been an officer of cavalry, and the Prince of Orange 
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was among his friends and intimates. Through all 
Holland he was known for his attainments in literature 
and science. But he was not a believer in God. He 
had read the infidel books of France, until he had 
learned to think as they thought. He laughed loudly | 
and scornfully at the simple people who continued to 
go to church, as if there were any well of living water 
to be found there, and who called one their Master, 
even Christ. He was outspoken and bold and daring in 
his scepticism. 

But the stupendous sorrow and the miraculous deliver- 
ance of that midsummer afternoon roused him to seek 
the Lord. The “lips said, ‘God be pitiful!’ that ne’er 
said, ‘God be praised’”; and the Divine rod, like the 
rod of Jonathan, was for Dr. Vanderkemp dipped in 
honey. Christ came to him through the terrible 
experience which had made such a change in his life— 
came in love to this wanderer, and took him by the 
hand, and led him home. 

It was Dr. Vanderkemp’s poignant and incessant 
grief that he had not given himself to the seeking 
Shepherd sooner. He could take up the old and wistful 
complaint of Augustine: “Too late I learned to know 
Thee, O thou Beauty of ancient days, too late I learned 
to love Thee.” But he was eager now to make up for 


lost time; he felt as if he could not do enough for 
18 
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Christ. It was through his influence that the Mission- 
ary Society of the Netherlands was founded in 1797; 
and he did more than rouse his countrymen to their 
duty——he offered himself to the London Missionary 
Society as a labourer in the white harvest-fields of the 
heathen. They sent him out, with three others, to 
South Africa, to teach and work among the Kaffirs. 
He was the first messenger of Jesus to them, the fore- 
runner of Robert Moffat and David Livingstone and 
James Stewart, who have been proud to follow in his 
steps. 

Physically and mentally, the Kaffirs are a fine people, 
far superior to the negroes round about them ; “ magnifi- 
cent savages” they have been called. They are intelli- 
gent, brave, warlike, possessed of abundant energy and 
great powers of endurance. They have their tender 
and lovable qualities too; the children, we are told, 
are well cared for in the Kaffir kraals, and suffer none 
of the inhuman cruelties which are measured out to 
them elsewhere. But Dr. Vanderkemp found them 
sunk in absolute darkness. Priests, idols, temples, 
forms of worship, they had none. Religion, he felt, had 
“to be created, and not merely corrected.” Superstition 
had made the nation its prey; and the belief in witch- 
craft—witcheraft which the chiefs employed as a means 
of enriching themselves at the expense of their subjects 
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and neighbours—was responsible for many a deed of 
terror and blood. 

It required no mean courage to break ground among 
such a people, in the name of the Prince of Peace; but 
the stranger who had settled in their midst in these 
closing months of 1798 was as fearless as the boldest 
of their warriors, and, moreover, his own past incited 
him to diligence and enterprise-—-must he not redeem 
the years which the locust had eaten ? 

John Vanderkemp was fifty-two when he landed at 
Capetown and began his lifework. It is mournful to 
read that a white man, living on the frontier, strove 
hard to prevent the introduction of the Gospel into 
Kaffraria ; there is many a foreign country in which the 
European settlers are the worst and bitterest foes of 
the Kingdom of our God and His Christ. This man 
warned the chiefs that, if they allowed the newcomer to 
take up his residence in their country, he would poison 
them all; he carried a deadly poison, he said, in the 
brandy which he brought with him, and which he would 
compel them to receive. But the chiefs discovered 
that the missionary came without the accompaniment of 
brandy, and they knew that they had been befooled, 
and they gave him liberty, somewhat grudging and 
churlish no doubt, to make his home among their 


people. 
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Right into the heart of Kaffirland he pushed at first, 
and settled in the country of a chieftain named Gaika, 
on the banks of the Keiskamma river. He built 
himself a frail little house, which could not keep out 
the heavy rains at night. The hyenas used to come 
prowling about, and he had more than one narrow 
escape from lions. Sometimes he was robbed by the 
very men for whose sakes he had sacrificed honour and 
comfort at home. He had to bear their sneers and 
reproaches, for they did not understand such loving 
self-forgetfulness as his—they had never seen anything 
like it before. But he held on his way, and God was 
with him. 

He would never have left his little proseuché. by 
the river’s side, if it had not been for the outbreak 
of one of those tribal wars which are so sadly 
common in Africa. Then things grew so critical that 
he was forced to withdraw within the boundaries of 
the colony. 

But here, too, as Caroline Fox writes in her Journal, 
“there was plenty to do, and plenty to love, and 
plenty to pity: no one need die of ennui.” If there 
were not Kaffirs to be ministered to, there were poor 
Hottentots, whom the Dutch despised and treated as 
no better than dogs. First at Graaff Reinet, and then 
at Algoa Bay, Dr. Vanderkemp continued his Christ-like 
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- toils for the men and women for whom his Lord had 
died. Before he was called from earth to heaven, 
he had the gladness of founding a missionary settle- 
ment and church and school at Bethelsdorp, and 
of seeing a number of his dark-skinned friends 
living there as friends and brethren of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

To the latest day of his life he was full of new 
plans and purposes. When he. had been eleven years 
in Africa, the needs of Madagascar began to press 
heavily on his heart. He wondered whether God did 
not wish him to go there. Day and night he made 
mention of the Malagasy in his prayers. 

God had other wishes for the good physician. He 
said to Him, “ Friend, come up higher.” On a December 
morning in 1811, after he had conducted family 
worship, he became suddenly very ill. A friend asked 
him, “ What is the state of your mind?” and he was 
just able to whisper, “ All is well.” Again the question 
was put, “Is it light or dark with you?” and 
the reply came, low and soft and yet unwavering, 
“ Light.” Immediately afterwards he passed to see 
the light, as of seven days, the glory of God and of 
the Lamb. 

The Fatalist, who is a hie figure in the world of 
the present, as he was in the world of the past, teaches 
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us that we are the subjects and slaves of time and 
place, of constitution and temperament, of organisation 
and circumstance. We move only in the blind 
movement of things and forces. We are the poor 
vassals of heredity and environment. There are some 
verses which Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has written, 
and which are a noble protest against the unworthy 
creed : 


A man said unto his angel: “My spirits are fallen through, 
And I cannot carry this battle; O brother, what shall I do? 


The terrible Kings are on me, with spears that are deadly bright, 
Against me so from the cradle do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his angel: “Thou wavering, foolish soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter to win or to lose the whole, 


As judged by the little judges, who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, the Wise shall interpret thee. 


Thy will is the very, the only, the solemn event of things ; 
The weakest of hearts defying is stronger than all these Kings. 


Though out of the past they gather, Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain, 
And Pallid Thirst of the Spirit that is kin to the other twain, 


And Grief, in a cloud of banners, and ringletted Vain Desires, 
And Vice, with the spoils upon him of thee and thy beaten sires, 


While Kings of eternal evil yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre to rise on the last redoubt; 


To fear not sensible failure, nor covet the game at all, 

But fighting, fighting, fighting, die, driven against the wall!’ 
And there are more victorious possibilities than those 

of which Miss Guiney sings in such virile words. The 
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Kaffirs, for whom John Vanderkemp did so much— 
against them fate and their fathers fought. But they 
are leavened by Christianity to-day. They are laying 
aside their bitter tribal animosities. At Lovedale 
now the natives say, “We are no longer Kaflir 
and Fingo. We do not know these words. We are 
Amakristu”—the lovers of Jesus Christ. 

But John Vanderkemp is himself the living and 
triumphant contradiction of the Fatalist’s dismal tenets. 
For years he breathed the atmosphere of scepticism ; 
he knew Jesus only to mock at Him; and _ then, 
one sour-sweet day, the Lord laid His hand on him 
and straightway the fever left him, and he was whole. 
As he holds up his torch, he cries to us: “Do not 
fear the terrible Kings—there is One who is stronger 
than they.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW HENRY MARTYN STANDS AMONG GOD’S SERAPHIM 
(1781-1812) 


7 HEN the British soldiers, armed with the Martini- 

Henry rifle, went to fight the Zulus in 1879, 

Punch, whose wholesomeness is generally as unmistakable 

as his wit, had a paragraph which contained as fearful an 

indictment as was ever brought against our nation. It 
was to this effect: 


Britain’s MESSENGERS TO THE HEATHEN. 


1809—Henry Martyn. 
1879—Martini-Henry. 


The one envoy is the very reverse of the other; and, 
in this case at least, the old is better. Henry Martyn 
speaks to us of peace and not of war, of the passion for 
godliness and not of the lust for gain, of the love which 
lives and dies for the salvation of the lost and not of 
the hatred which consigns men to destruction and death. 
There are few who have attained to such Christliness as 
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he reached, by God’s grace and by his own absolute 
consecration. 

Writing once to a friend, Frederick Robertson said, 
“T do not wonder at the feelings you express in reading 
Henry Martyn’s Letters. What a glorious instance he 
was of what God can make such a thing as man—little 
less than a seraph burning in one deathless flame of love. 
It is a book that may well be blistered by hot tears of 
shame.” Yes, indeed, the story of his devotion ought to 
make us ashamed and angry with ourselves. Like his 
Master, it was his meat and drink to do the Father’s 
will; he lived in the atmosphere of His presence, and 
in the good land of surrender and submission and service. 
It will be strange if we can study his history without 
feeling that it is high time we were ourselves awaking 
from our sleep. 

Let us look at some pictures in his life. 

We may go first to the Senate Hall in Cambridge. 

It is a January day in 1801. The students are 
waiting to hear the results of the examination which 
will decide who are the finest scholars in the univer- 
sity. Henry Martyn is one of the crowd—quiet, pale- 
faced, delicate, not yet twenty years old. By-and-by 
the suspense is over, and the names are announced. 
And then it turns out that he is the first mathe- 


matician in Cambridge. He is Senior Wrangler for 
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the year, and the rest gather round him with their 
warm congratulations. 

It is a proud moment for him; ond still he is not 
satisfied. “I obtained my highest wishes,” he wrote in 
his Journal, “but I was surprised to find that I had 
grasped a shadow.” Why was he discontented? It 
was because he had not given himself yet to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But he was led bit by bit to that 
momentous decision which means rest and joy to weary 
hearts. There was a sister praying for him at home, far 
away in Cornwall; and he used to listen every week to 
the sermons of godly Charles Simeon; and he began to 
read the life of David Brainerd, and was greatly touched by 
it. And, behind and above all these influences, the Holy 
Spirit of God was at work, giving the brilliant young 
student no rest until he allowed Jesus to claim him for 
His own. 

You want to know something about what had gone 
before the January of 1801. Henry Martyn was born 
in Truro, in February 1781. He was the third of four 
children. Short-lived as he himself proved to be, all 
three died before him. To his two sisters, Laura and 
Sally, and especially to the younger, he owed the deepest 
debt ; she was to him at once sister, mother, and teacher 
in the things of God and Christ. His mother, whose 


own name was Fleming, died in the year after his birth, 





HENRY MARTYN. 


From the portrait in the University Library, Cambridge. 
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having transmitted her delicacy of constitution to her 
children. His father was a good man as well as a clever 
one. In the wayward and often wilful years before the 
boy yielded to his Saviour, his father’s gentleness kept 
him in the right way, from which any violent opposition 
would have driven one of so proud a spirit. A skilled 
accountant and a self-trained mathematician, he en- 
couraged his son in the study of science. He sent him 
to Truro Grammar School, “the Eton of Cornwall,” 
and then to St. John’s College in Cambridge. 

Henry Martyn always cherished the memory of his 
father. “O, what an example of patience and mildness 
was he!” he wrote, when he was eighteen; “I love to 
think of his excellent qualities, and it is frequently the 
anguish of my heart that I ever could be so base and 
wicked as to pain him by the slightest neglect.” John 
Martyn had already gone home to God when these words 
of wistful longing were penned. 

We find ourselves next on board the Union, one of 
the men-of-war belonging to the East India Company. 
She is bound from Portsmouth to Calcutta, and we 
shall suppose that the voyage is almost ended now. 
What a voyage it has been! It has taken nine long 
months, and everyone is eager to have it over. Henry 
Martyn has been chaplain to the soldiers the Union 
is carrying, King George’s 59th Regiment. He could not 
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stay in England, once he knew Christ as His Redeemer 
and King; he determined to be a missionary. 

His mission work commenced on board—the hardest 
and most uphill work. The men were altogether 
careless, and the officers were far worse. They would 
sit talking and drinking and smoking quite close to the 
preacher; they loaded him with ridicule while he was 
delivering his message. Surely some of them must have 
been sorry for it afterwards, when they thought of the 
holy man of God who had been among them. But 
nothing quenched his earnestness. In the hot still days 
when the sun was beating fiercely down; in the wildest 
storms; at the Cape of Good Hope, when the regiment ’ 
was landed to fight the Dutch; off the shores of India, 
when the Union struck on a sandbank, and it was feared 
that she must become a wreck—Henry Martyn was 
always busy about the work of his Master. 


For with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivered throughout him like a trumpet-call : 
O to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all! 


But why did his preaching and his pastoral influence 
excite so much opposition? Partly it was because he 
was so intensely evangelical in his doctrine. He had 
himself been brought out of spiritual darkness by the 
teaching of St. Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and 
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the Galatians. - Sin was exceeding sinful to him, and the 
Cross of Jesus Christ was the one remedy. “ They had 
let me know,” he tells us about these scoffing officers, 
“that, if I would preach a sermon like one of Blair’s, they 
should be glad to hear it”; but that was precisely what 
he could not and would not do. None but Christ could 
satisfy his own heart. None but Christ could save and 
bless those who hearkened to him. 

But, partly too, there may have been some lack of 
tenderness, in those early days of his ministry, in the 
presentation of his message. One Sunday, on board ship, 
he took for his text, Psalm ix. 17: “The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” 
It was a testimony to his own faithfulness and fearless- 
ness that he should select a verse so lurid and so awful. 
But it may be questioned whether it was the best way 
to melt and win the reckless spirits who listened to him. 
And yet one hesitates to say a single word in criticism or 
disparagement of Henry Martyn, knowing how much 
nearer the loftiest summit of the Hill of Holiness he 
stands than the majority of men. If he erred, it was 
because the zeal of God’s house consumed hin. 

And now let us make his acquaintance in new sur- 
roundings. The place is the military station at Cawn- 
pore, the town which has such a terrible and touching 
interest for us since the days of the Indian Mutiny. 
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Landing in Calcutta in the early summer of 1806, 
Henry Martyn had tarried for awhile in the congenial 


society of the great pioneers of missionary enterprise in ~ 


Bengal—Carey and Marshman and Ward. Then, for 
two years, he had laboured in Dinapur and Patna, 
among Europeans and natives. Never was such a 
labourer seen there before. He lived as no white man 
in the tropics should live, from sheer simplicity and 
unselfishness and enthusiasm. He exposed his wasting 
body alike to heat and rain. “Now let me burn out 
for God,” he had written when he set foot on Indian 
soil; and he was fulfilling his own yearning desire only 
too quickly and too successfully. In those years, too, 
few as they had been, he had translated the New 
Testament into Hindustani and Persian. He had not 
wasted a moment, nor missed an opportunity. 

And now he is at Cawnpore. It is a Sabbath after- 
noon in the winter of 1809. He is preaching for the 
first time in the open air. You never looked on a 
congregation like that which is gathered round him. He 
has invited the Yogis and Fakirs, the devotees and 
vagrants, into his garden; he has caught them with the 
promise of a trifling sum of money. He is telling them 
in simple words about God, trying to explain to them 
the first verse of the Bible. 


“No dreams in the delirium of a raging fever,” says 
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an English lady who was there, “could surpass the 
reality of their appearance.” Some of them were clothed 
in abominable rags; others were plastered with mud; 
others had their long matted hair streaming down to 
their feet. Every face was seamed and scarred with evil 
passions. Their lips were black with tobacco or crimson 
with henna. Here was a man who had kept his arm 
above his head with his hand clenched, until the nails 
were coming out at the back of his hand. And yonder 
was another who had all his bones marked on his dark 
skin with white chalk, till he resembled grim Death 
itself. And in front of that loathsome crowd stood the 
young Englishman, who might have had such honours at 
home, but who had given them all up for Jesus’ sake, 
his face almost as white as the dress he wore, for he was 
sick and ill. He could not bear that they should perish 
without his stretching out his hand to save them. Was he 
not a “Jesus preacher,” like Ludwig Hofacker and the rest 
in Germany, not only because Jesus was his theme, but 
because he was set on fire with the compassion and love of 
Jesus Himself ? He could have wished himself anathema 
from Christ for the salvation of the dying Hindus. 

There was a great sorrow and heartbreak in Henry 
Martyn’s life. You may read all about it in his latest 
and fullest. biography—that written by Dr. George Smith. 
The mention of it carries us back to Cornwall, to Mara- 

a6 
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zion—one of the oldest and one of the dullest of 
English towns. 

It was in Marazion that Lydia Grenfell had her | 
home — Lydia Grenfell, whom Henry Martyn loved 
with a love second only to that which he gave to Christ, 
and whom he asked again and again to be his wife. 
She was five or six years older than himself, and she 
survived him by seventeen summers and winters. Her 
journals and letters reveal her to us as a woman of a 
beautiful spirit, an elect lady in deed and in truth. 
But, though she cherished a very genuine and deep 
affection for the man who was devoted to her, she could 
never decide that it was her duty to go out to wed him 
in India. 

“It was the greatest calamity of his whole life,” Dr. 
Smith says, “that she did not accompany him.” But 
since he learned to love her with all the rich unselfish- 
ness of his passionate nature, it was not altogether a 
bitter misfortune that he ever knew her. His attach- 
ment, in the fluctuations of its hope, in the ebb and 
flow of its tenderness, and in the transmutation of its 
despair into faith and resignation to the will of God, 
did much for him. It lifted him to sublimer levels. 
It gives to his writings a soft and pathetic human 
interest of which otherwise they must have been 
destitute. “We know that all things work together 
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for good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose.” 

We must pass on to the last picture. Henry Martyn 
had felt for years that he had the sentence of death 
written in himself. Those who loved him advised him 
to try what a visit to England would do; but he could 
not bear the idea of abandoning completely the work 
to which he had yielded his spirit and soul and body. 
So he went to Persia, that he might revise his Persian 
New Testament among the very people for whom it was 
prepared. For a year he lived at Shiraz, making the 
book as perfect as he could, and receiving all who came 
to him. Then he set out overland for Constantinople 
and home. But he had not gone far before he heard the 
summons which called him to the better country, even 
the heavenly. He died at Tokat, in October 1812, 
without a European near him; and he was laid in a 
stranger’s grave. But he was not alone, for the Father 
was with him. 

Ten days before, when he was weak and fevered, he 
wrote this sentence in his Journal: “I thought of my 
God—in solitude my Company, my Friend, my Com- 
forter.” Long before he entered the Celestial City 
Henry Martyn had found 


The flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither. 
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And this life, filled to overflowing with the work of 
faith. and the laboriousness of love and the patient 
endurance of hope, numbered only thirty-one years. 
The man who lived it “burned,” as one of his friends 
said, “with the intenseness and rapid blaze of phos- 
phorus.” Frederick Robertson is right. The story may 
well be blistered by our hot tears of self-accusation and 


shame. 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW HARRIET NEWELL COUNTED ALL THINGS LOSS 
(1793-1813) 


OW utterly mournful is the lot of multitudes of our’ 
sisters in India! Let us try to put it in the 
form of a little story—a story which is only too sadly true. 
Poor young Radhabai!—your heart would have wept 
for her. She was just thirteen. At that age girls in 
Britain and America are as happy as the day is long. 
The black shadow whose name is Care has not come 
to their doors; the sky is bright and blue and cloudless 
over their heads. They might say, like Pet Marjorie, 
Sir Walter Scott’s immortal little friend, “The balmy 
breeze comes down from heaven, and makes us like for 
to be living.” They might sing Pippa’s song—Pippa, 
passing through the streets of Asolo on her holiday: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
293 
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But Radhabai had no joy in her life. All was wrong 
with her world. It was midnight for her—midnight 
without one single star to lighten the gloom. 

She lived in Agra, the great town on the Jumna, in 
the North-West Provinces of India. But she knew 
nothing of the town. She was not allowed to walk 
down the streets. If you had asked about the Jumna, 
she could not have told you what it was like; she was 
kept so close a prisoner that she had not the least idea 
of running water. She could not read. There were a 
few books in the house; and sometimes she turned over 
the pages, and wondered what was in them, but it was 
all a puzzle to her; she had never learned the alphabet. 
And she was a widow, though she was only thirteen on 
her last birthday. 

She had two sisters—Nurbi and Mooniatta. But 
when Nurbi was a baby her mother set out from home 
with her one day, without telling anybody where she 
was going; and when she came back, more than a week 
afterwards, she had no little child in her arms. 
Radhabai heard by-and-by that she had gone to the 
Ganges, the holy river, and had thrown Nurbi into it 
as an offering to the goddess Gunga. We must not 
think that she was a heartless mother and did not love 
her baby-girl; she sacrificed her because she loved her 


80 intensely, and wanted to spare her the weary misery 
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and long martyrdom of living. Mooniatta was dead, 
too. She had died in a still sadder way. She was 
married when she was eleven years old. One morning 
her husband was angry with her for a trifling fault; and 
then, when he went out, she sent her servant for opium 
and killed herself. She must die some time, she said, 
and she thought that the sooner her troubles were over 
the better it would be. 

Radhabai used to think about her sisters, and to ask 
herself whether her own lot was not worse than theirs. 
There is nothing so pitiful as to be a child-widow in 
India. She had to part with all her jewels. She wore 
- the poorest dress in the house. She was forced to keep 
a great many fast-days. She was the slave of her 
mother-in-law, with whom she stayed now. And, when 
she tried to please, she was rewarded only with contempt 
and hatred. Widowhood is supposed to be the punish- 
ment for some dreadful sin committed in a former state 
of life; and therefore the people make it as bitter as 
possible. Just because her boy-husband fell sick and 
died, a month after their marriage, all this sorrow came 
on Radhabai. And the future looked as dark as the 
present. For the bad old rule is still observed in India 
—a widow once, remains a widow always. Poor, 
desolate, heartbroken young Radhabai! 

Think of it: there are 23,000,000 widows in India, 
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and 79,000 of them are not yet nine years of age. 
And these widows see “nothing but dreadful time, 
dreadful eternity, no comfort anywhere.” 

But Radhabai’s history underwent a glorious change. 
After this terrible midnight, the daystar arose and the 
morning broke. She can scarcely believe it herself 
sometimes. Even yet it seems too good to be true. 

It must be about eighteen months since — but 
Radhabai, you may be sure, could give you the exact 
day—that, one afternoon in the cool season, a visitor 
came to the house. She was a young American lady. 
She had left her home to serve Christ by helping the 
women of India. On this particular day she was very 
much discouraged before she got to Radhabai’s. In 
one zenana the women told her that they did not wish 
to hear anything about Jesus. In another they listened 
with a careless shrug of their shoulders. She had been 
sitting in all sorts of uncomfortable positions. She had 
been breathing bad and poisonous air. Her heart was 
sinking when she stood before this new door. But you 
should have seen how Radhabai welcomed her. The 
simple talk about the Saviour who loved and loves 
women as much as men, the widowed and the sorrowful 
most of all, opened another world to the sad Hindu 
girl. The missionary went away rejoicing, because, after 
all, that day’s labour had not been in vain in the Lord. 
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The light has been increasing since. The Mem Sahib, 
as Radhabai calls her friend, has taught her to read; and 
now she searches her Bible so earnestly. She is not 
content with hearing Christ’s commandments — she 
does them. She found out that she ought to forgive 
those who injure her; and immediately she went and 
asked pardon from her mother-in-law for all her sullen 
looks and angry words. She has found out that she 
must be perfectly truthful—and that is no easy matter 
for a Hindu; but with prayer and watchfulness she is 
fighting this battle also. “Did you ever see anyone so 
changed as our Radhabai?” the women say in the 
zenana. Like the Lady Una, she makes a sunshine in 
a shady place. 

And there are yet better things in store. It will 
soon be the glad noonday with her. For the Mem Sahib 
means to take her out of her prison, to live with herself 
at the mission station, and to teach the girls in the 
mission school. She will be quite able to do that. She 
has been a quick scholar, and has learned arithmetic and 
geography and needlework, besides her Bible. She is 
rich, happy, whole-hearted young Radhabai now. 

“When you came to me,” she tells the lady she loves 
so well, “I was dead, as dead as the poor Queen for 
whom the Prince built that great tomb in Agra, the 
Taj-Mahal, hundreds of years ago. But I am living 
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to-day. I am hushydr, full of life and full of joy.” 
And what does the Mem Sahib say about Radhabai ? 
She says—and there is a bright smile on her face—“ She 
is the very sweetest drop of honey in my cup.” 

It was to do the Mem Sahib’s work for Radhabai’s 
sisters at the beginning of the century that Harriet 
Atwood said farewell to her home. But God had other 
thoughts and plans for her. She was to serve Him, not 
in the zenanas of Bengal, but day and night in His 
Temple. 

Her brief and beautiful history is told in a little book, 
which is growing old now; but, for all that, it is as 
brimful of fragrance as a jar of rose-leaves gathered 
summers and summers ago. It is wholesome and sweet. 
This is its title: Memoirs of Mrs. H. Newell, Wife of 
the Rev. S. Newell, American Missionary to India. 

There can be no doubt about it: the heroine of the 
story is very old-fashioned. She belongs to another 
generation, almost to another world. The accent and 
the aroma of the Puritanism which, to our great loss, is 
becoming antiquated if not obsolete among ourselves, 
cling to her, speak through her lips, are breathed from 
her person. Her language, when she was just a girl, is 
different from ours. We should scarcely thank any 
friend of ours for her “last affectionate epistle, in the 
perusal of which we had the most pleasing sensations,”— 








ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
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it seems too stilted and faultily faultless and icily regular 
for our taste. We are not likely nowadays to talk 
about our “probationary existence” and about being “a 
candidate for eternity.” It is a style of speech which 
has gone out of repute. It has passed away with many 
other things that belonged to the time when George the 
Third was king. Such accidents and circumstances we 
do well to alter and to abandon for what is more 
spontaneous and less formal; but that deep, quiet, 
pervasive, all-embracing Puritan religion of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers—it is a thousand pities, it is 
our great impoverishment and loss, that it should be 
superseded and forgotten. 

Carefully as she might round the sentences and periods 
of her letters, Harriet Atwood was herself a bright 
American girl. She was born when the eighteenth 
century was in its old age and the Republic in its teens, 
in the October of 1793. Her home was in the little 
town of Haverhill, in Massachusetts—the State which 
we always associate with the landing of the Pilgrims. 
She was one of their descendants, and she shared their 
spirit; she showed herself good and brave, as they had 
been. 

When she was thirteen, at school in Bradford, “a 
_ place highly favoured of the Lord,” she gave her heart 
up to God, and she never desired to claim that gift back 
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again. But there was not a trace of moroseness and 
gloom in her piety: “beams from happy human eyes” 
were sure to meet an answering light in hers; “books ~ 
and her food and summer rain” were the good gifts of 
God, and kept her “spirit broad awake”; she at least 
knew nothing of the disease of acedia. She was 
inclined to fancy that she was too gay and cheerful; 
she blamed herself because sometimes. she forgot her 
heavenly Master in the society of her earthly friends. 
But it was the sensitiveness of a tender and alert 
conscience which upbraided her in that way, for there 
have been few who have walked through their youth in 
such close fellowship with Jesus Christ. Among the 
schoolgirls in Bradford she was a clear and burnished 
mirror, reflecting the glory of the Lord. 

When she was eighteen, Mr. Newell asked her to be 
his wife. He was a young student of divinity, soon to 
go out to India asa missionary. It cost the glad-hearted 
girl a great deal to bid good-bye to her native land and 
her father’s house. There were scarcely any women in 
the mission-field then; it was all unexplored territory to 
them; the young bride would have no helpers in her 
labours of love among the Nurbis and Mooniattas and 
Radhabais of the East. But she went willingly, for the 
love of the man who had won her heart, and “for the 
sake of the Name.” 


* 
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They sailed, a party of four or five, with Adoniram 
Judson as one of their number, in the ship Caravan— 
an old vessel, which sprang a leak before they had 
been long at sea. They were a hundred and fourteen 
days out before they sighted the coast of India. We 
may be certain that Harriet Newell was glad when they 
landed at last in Calcutta, and went from there to 
Serampore, to stay for a little with the famous Baptist 
missionaries to whom India and the Church of Christ 
owe so much — William Carey, and his colleagues 
Marshman and Ward. “Good Dr. Carey,” she wrote 
home, “is a small, bald-headed man of sixty; such is he 
whose name will be remembered to the latest genera- 
tions.” They were weeks of unmixed pleasure which 
were spent in Serampore. But soon they were over; 
and it was a sad, sad time which followed. 

England and America were at war then: how strangely 
and happily singular such words read to-day! The East 
India Company, determinedly hostile in those years to all 
Christian missionaries, was specially opposed to mission- 
aries from the United States. Judson and Newell, and 
others who arrived shortly after them, were ordered to 
leave British territory immediately; even the Danish 
flag which floated over Serampore was no protection. 
The Judsons went to Burmah; the Newells took ship 


again for the island of Mauritius. It was an exceedingly 
20 
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dreary and tempestuous voyage. On the way a little 
i baby-girl was given them, but she went home to God 
five days after her birth, and her body was buried at 
sea. Then the young mother herself sickened, and, 
when they reached Port Louis, the doctors said that 
there was no hope. She lingered only for a few days. 
“Tell those at home,” she said once, “that I have never 
regretted leaving my native land for the cause of 
Christ.” Then, when the Master had actually laid His 
hand on her, and was calling her to rise up and follow 
Him, her husband asked her, “How does death appear 
to you now?” and she replied, “Glorious! truly 
welcome.” So she was more than a conqueror through 
Him who loved her. 

More than a conqueror, though her life does look 
broken and disappointed and beaten. She was just 
nineteen. She had never really entered on the life to 
which she had dedicated herself. She died among 
strangers. But, as Dr. Leonard Woods said when he 
preached her funeral sermon in Haverhill church, over 
the sea, she was “a lovely saint who had gone to receive 
an unfading crown,” and “it was a great honour which 
God had given her in permitting her to be the first 
martyr to the missionary cause from the American 


world,” 


“Tf it die, it bringeth forth much fruit”: the old 
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words about the grain of wheat are assuredly applicable 
to Harriet Newell. 


Where are last year’s snows § 
Where the summer’s rose ? 
Who is there who knows? 


Or the glorious note 
Of some singer’s throat, 
Heard in years remote ? 


The snows are sweet spring rain; 
The dead rose lives again ; 
Young voices keep the strain. 


Yes, young voices keep the strain, and carry forward 
the unfinished work. The torch which fell to the ground, 
so prematurely, as we think, and so pathetically, that 
day on the Mauritius shore, has been lifted by many 
since then. JRadhabai need not sit in darkness and 
sorrow, for the Massachusetts girl, who longed to help 
her and was not permitted, has a multitude of 


successors. 


CHAPTER X 


HOW CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER CROSSED THE BAR 
AND SAW HIS PILOT’S FACE (1794-1851) 


HERE are many sailors who live in history—classical 
heroes like Ulysses, the much-travelled and much- 
enduring man; medieval adventurers who took ship 
and voyaged away to “ Miklagard and Spanialand that 
lie so far on the lee”; Elizabethan captains whose very 
names move and inspirit us—Francis Drake and 
Humphrey Gilbert and Richard Grenville and Walter 
Raleigh; master mariners since who have won for 
themselves a good degree—Blake and. Rodney, Nelson 
and Collingwood, Franklin and M‘Clintock and Peary. 
The torch-bearer of whom this chapter tells deserves 
to take rank with the bravest skipper or admiral of 
them all. And he has that which some of them — 
lacked. There is the crown of sainthood encircling 
his brow. 
Captain Allen Gardiner was born in the little 


Berkshire town of Basildon, in the summer of 1794. 
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For a while he was a courageous and venturous young 
sailor—that and nothing more. But a friend sent him 
his mother’s Bible, and a letter with an account of her 
death: she had been taken home when he was far 
away on one of his voyages. And that, by the blessing 
of God, touched his heart and led him to Christ. 

Strangely enough, too, the sight of the devotion of 
the worshippers in a Buddhist temple in China brought 
him a rebuke, that he was doing so little for the Lord 
who. had given Himself for him. Henceforward it was 
not for him to be indifferent and indolent; he began 
immediately to think of how he might help others to 
find the light of life. As often as he could obtain 
leave of absence from his ship, he penetrated into the 
interior of any country within his reach; and every- 
where he saw such sin and wretchedness that his 
anxiety to proclaim Jesus to the heathen grew every 
day more and more masterful. 

In 1824 he made an effort to induce the Missionary 
Societies at home to attempt the evangelisation of the 
South American Indians; but not till the autumn of 
1834 was he free himself to leave England. He had 
to wait patiently until God opened up his way and 
pointed him forward. 

And then it was not to South America that he went, 
but to South Africa—to the Zulus. He was, so far as 
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we know, the earliest ambassador of Jesus Christ among 


that fierce and powerful people. He tried hard to 


get permission to settle in their midst. For a con- 


siderable time he stayed at the king’s kraal, with 
nobody to keep him company but his interpreter and 
a black servant. The king, whose name was Dingaan, 
was terribly cruel. One of the presents Captain 
Gardiner had brought him was a burning-glass; and 
the very first thing which he did with it was to test 
its strength on one of his soldiers—he burned a hole 
right into the man’s wrist. And there were massacres 
almost every day, and horrible war-dances, and con- 
tinual dangers. 

Still the good sailor did not give up oe He 
came and went. He gained an almost magnetic 
influence over Dingaan. He taught him to read the 
Gospel verses which he had printed on cards for the 
‘Zulu children. Things looked hopeful; there was a 
rose of dawn in the sky. But then a bitter war 
broke out between the Zulus and the Boers. Gardiner’s 
little settlement of Hambanati—< Come with us and we 
will do thee good” is the meaning of the name—was 
deserted and ruined. He said good-bye with a sorrow- 
ful heart to Zululand. God, he felt, was calling | him 


elsewhere. 


There were further disappointments in store for him. 
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He strove to take possession of another new country 
for Jesus—the great and savage island of New Guinea, 
off the shores of Australia. But the Dutch officials in 
the East Indies put every kind of obstacle in his way. 
They told him that he might as well try to tame 
monkeys as the wild inhabitants of the place. They 
were very civil in their speech, but very determined 
not to let him make his home there. They could not 
understand an officer of the Queen who was filled with 
missionary zeal; they fancied that he must have some 
hidden purpose, which he was concealing from them. 
Allen Gardiner went to one of them after another; he 
was ready, like St. Paul, to be counted a fool for his 
Master’s sake. But his most earnest pleadings did 
not move them. And again he saw the finger of God 
beckoning him to fresh fields, and followed it without 
a question. 

They were barren and unpromising fields, though for 
many a year his heart had kept turning towards them 
with a great compassion and yearning: while he was 
busy elsewhere, they had never been out of his mind. 
In the very south of America is the country of 
Patagonia, and, farther south still, across the Straits 
of Magellan, are the dreary islands of Tierra del 
Fuego. Both Patagonia itself and the islands beside 
it are bare and bleak and rocky, with here and there 
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a cluster of birch-trees, with jagged heights which the 
snow covers, with glaciers coming down to the water’s 
edge, with the tumbling seas tossing on their shores. 
The people have just intelligence enough to know how 
to hunt and fish. They are very unkind to strangers. 
But it was enough for Captain Gardiner that no one 
had told them about the Saviour: he was always ready 
to be the leader of the forlorn hope. 

In 1843 he published “An Earnest Appeal in Behalf 
of the Indians of Patagonia.” 

The Patagonians, he said, consisted of five distinct 
tribes. They had no idols and no stated worship. 
They believed that the universe was under the dominion 
of one good and two evil spirits, which respectively 
resided in the sun and the moon. The souls of the 
righteous, they thought, went after death to the sun, 
and those of the wicked to the moon. Witchcraft 
was still practised. The dead were buried with their 
heads towards the west. The tent, and household 
furniture, and every article belonging to the deceased 
which fire could consume, were burned; spears and 
knives were interred with the body, which had pre- 
viously been wrapped in a new mantle. Then the 
mourners blew with their mouths over the grave, 
beating their heads with their hands. The emblems 
of sorrow were various. Men were accustomed to 
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cut great gashes in the calves of their legs, young 
women to maim and wound their cheeks, old women 
to crop their hair short. In the blood which issued 
from these wounds they dipped their fingers, and 
sprinkled it upwards towards the sun, praying on their 
knees round the grave to the good spirit. 
_ It was an arduous undertaking indeed to try to 
teach these savages the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ; it demanded a faith which was nothing 
short of sublime. When Charles Darwin saw them 
on his voyage in the Beagle, this was what he had to 
say about them: “Viewing such men, one can hardly 
make oneself believe that they are fellow-creatures 
and inhabitants of the same world.” 

But Allen Gardiner believed it, and believed more— 
that the Patagonians are dear and precious to the heart 
of God. Three times he went out from England to 
them—the last time in September 1850. It is a sad 
and splendid story—the story of this last expedition. 

Its leader had six brave companions with him. 
_ Three of them were Cornish fishermen—John Pearce, 
John Badeock, and John Bryant, all of them from 
the same village. Then there was the carpenter, 
Joseph Erwin of Bristol, who had been with Gardiner 
before, and who begged for liberty to go again, because, 
he said, “being with Captain Gardiner was like a heaven 
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upon earth.” A young surgeon, Richard Williams of 
Burslem, insisted on joining the little party, and taking 
his share in the perilous enterprise, though he had a 
lucrative practice at home, and a prosperous career was 
opening in front of him. The catechist, John Maidment, 
completed the number of the heroic band. 

The three mighty men who brought David the water 
from the well of Bethlehem, at the hazard of their lives; 
the black lads, Susi and Chumah and the rest, who 
carried David Livingstone’s dead body, through in- 
numerable perils and a long journey of nine months’ 
duration, from Ilala to Zanzibar; the twelve dauntless 
Norwegians who sailed with Fridtjof Nansen in the 
Fram to find the Pole —-were not more courageous 
than those seven who set out to win Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego for Christ. They had two little 
launches with them, the Pioneer and the Speedwell, 

They never came back again. In January 1852, 
Captain William Morshead made a mournful discovery 
on Picton Island. Lying beside the Pioneer, on the 
stony beach, he found the skeleton of Captain Gardiner, 
and afterwards the bodies of one or two more of the 
band. They had all died of starvation. But do you 
think they had murmured at their hard lot? On the 
contrary, they had suffered gladly. Above the mouth 
of a cavern in the island they had painted a Biblical 
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reference—“ Psalm Ixii. 5-8.” So, then, this was the 
triumphant faith in which they fought their last fight 
and passed into the presence of their King: 

My soul, wait thou only upon God ; 

For my expectation is from Him. 

He only is my Rock and my Salvation : 

He is my Defence; I shall not be moved. 

In God is my salvation and my glory: 

The rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God. 

Trust in Him at all times; ye people, 

Pour out your heart before Him: 

God is a Refuge for us. 
And Allen Gardiner’s Journal is filled with brightness 
and trust. “I picked up some weed from the rocks, 
which we boiled as an experiment. It became tolerably 
soft, was palatable, and easily masticated. It is now 
my chief diet, as limpets can only be procured at par- 
ticular periods, when the tides are low.” It is an 
invincible soul which speaks in such words as these. 

The last entry is dated “September 6, 1851.” It 

takes the form of a little letter to his comrade Richard 
Williams, whom he still believed to be living, though 
probably he had entered the City before him, where 
they hunger no more nor thirst any more. “My dear 
Mr. Williams,” he wrote, “the Lord has seen fit to call 
home another of our little company. Our dear brother 
Maidment left the boat on Tuesday afternoon, and has 
not since returned. Doubtless he is in the presence of 
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his Redeemer, whom he served faithfully. Yet a little 
while, and through grace we may join that blessed 
throng, to sing the praises of Christ throughout eternity. 
I have been five days without food. But O His 
marvellous loving-kindness to me a sinner!” Thus, 
through much tribulation but with a merry heart, 
Allen Gardiner entered the Kingdom, and saw the 
face of his fair Captain, Christ. 

“We were directed to the cavern,” Captain Morshead 
reports to the Admiralty, “by a hand painted on the 
rocks. Their remains were collected together, and 
buried close to this spot, and the funeral service read 
by Lieutenant Underwood. A small inscription was 
placed on the rock. The colours of the boats and 
ships struck half-mast, and three volleys of musketry, 
were the only tribute of respect I could pay to this 
lofty-minded man and his devoted companions, who 
have perished in the cause of the Gospel, for the want 
of timely supplies.” 

And was it all in vain that Captain Gardiner carried 
with such self-forgetfulness his flashing and far-shining 
torch? No, by no means; others have taken the brand 
from his death-cold hands. In 1872 Bishop Stirling 
baptized on Tierra del Fuego thirty-six adults and 
children, and united seven couples in Christian marriage. 
It was a day to be remembered—a day, too, which was 
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followed by the happiest issues. For these newly- 
baptized disciples of Jesus Christ instituted, night by 
night, of their own accord, a little service of evening 
worship, and met in each other’s houses for prayer and 
praise. Since then, a Christian village has been built, 
with neat cottages, and smiling gardens, and well-fenced 
roads, and fields for cattle and goats. Polygamy and 
witchcraft and infanticide and wrecking are things of 
the past, memories of yesterday, bad dreams of a dark 
night which is over and gone. There is an orphanage, 
where the children are educated. There is an evangel 
which the people can read in their own tongue. Hiems 
abiit, moestague crux ; the flowers appear in these barren 
wildernesses, and the time of the singing of birds has 
come. 

Charles Darwin’s unfavourable verdict we have 
already read; but before he died, the great naturalist, 
not too favourably inclined to the faith and works of 
the Christian Church, reversed it altogether. “I had 
always thought,” he said; “that the civilisation of the 
Japanese is the most wonderful thing in history; but 
I am now convinced that what the missionaries have 
done in Tierra del Fuego in civilising the natives is at 
least as wonderful.” And so impressed was he with 
the greatness of the change that he became a regular 


subscriber to the funds of the mission. 
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In and out, among the islands of that far-off archi- 
pelago, plies a white-winged schooner, and the natives 
welcome her joyfully to-day. She is the messenger of 
peace and goodwill, and the name she carries on her 
bows is Allen Gardiner. Is not the little vessel, which 
brings the Bible and the teacher and the glad news, a 
sign and sacrament that our hero and saint lived and 
died for noble and fruitful and far-reaching ends? It 
was not a futile martyrdom—that of the September 
of 1851. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW ION KEITH-FALCONER, BEING PERFECTED IN A SHORT 


TIME, FULFILLED A LONG TIME (1856-1887) 


T is one of Satan’s falsehoods that we cannot follow 


Christ and keep a glad heart and a bright face. 


If anyone among us supposes that he is right; if we 


imagine — that 
decided and 
tian means to 
cheerfulness 
our life, the 
Keith-Falconer 
us how mis- 
There was not 
morogeness or 
narrowness or 
about his 


He was born 


a high place in the world. 
the eighth Earl of Kintore. 





ION KEITH-FALCONER IN 
HIS YOUTH. 
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to become a 
earnest Chris- 
bid farewell to 
for the rest of 
story of Ion 
should teach 
taken we are. 
a vestige. of 
sourness or 
censoriousness 
religion. 


to wealth and 


He was the third son of 
The first years of his 
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short life were spent in his father’s castle, near 


Inverurie 
Where Gadie rins 
’Mang fragrant heath and yellow whins. 


From a child he seems to have given his heart alto- 
gether to Christ; he was so much loved that he went 
by no other name in the house than that of “the 
Angel.” It was the same when, a boy of thirteen, he 
left home for school at Harrow. He was never ashamed 
to show his colours; on the wall of his room he kept a 
roll of texts—it was like Hedley Vicars and his open 
Bible in the tent before Sebastopol; it told everyone, 
quietly and yet distinctly, on whose side he was. 
But there was no trace, as one of his masters says, 


of “the prig or the Pharisee” about him. 


Tall, eager, a face to remember ; 

A flush that could change as the day ; 
A spirit that knew not December, 

That brightened the sunshine of May. 


This verse, from an elegy on another Harrow boy, 
describes him to the life. 

But we are permitted to call a most trustworthy 
witness, who will delineate Ion Keith-Falconer for us 
as he was in his youth; and, since he was in manhood 
what he was in boyhood, the portrait may abide with 
us as a sufficient and beautiful estimate of all his 


character and career. Mr. George W. E. Russell was 
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among the most intimate of his school friends. At 
lessons, at games, at meals, in daily and hourly walks, 
in preparation of work, in country rambles, at the 
Scientific Society, at the Debating Society, in all the 
various forms of duty and pleasure, they were incessantly 
in one another’s company. Mr. Russell has set down 
for us that which he knows about his comrade. : 

“In the first place, Ion Keith-Falconer was a very 
fine creature, physically. The look of delicacy which 
he had worn in earlier years completely disappeared. 
He was extremely tall, but in no sense overgrown, for 
his chest and limbs developed in harmony with his 
height, and he gave abundant promise of being—what 
he became—a magnificently-formed man. At the same 
time he kept a girl’s delicacy of complexion, and even 
now I can see the rapid change of colour on his 


Reddening face, 
Beneath its garniture of curly gold. 


Strong and vigorous as he was, I do not think that he 
excelled in school games. I have an impression that, at 
his previous school in Scotland, he had missed that early 
initiation into cricket and football which so largely 
determines subsequent proficiency. And I fancy also 
that his mind, young as he was, was imbued with the 
belief that ‘bodily exercise profiteth little’; or, as the 


evised Version has it, ‘is profitable for a little’—a 
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slightly different shade of meaning, but equally incom- 
patible with that all-consuming absorption in competitive 
athletics which is the Moloch of public schools. 

“ Tntellectually, Keith-Falconer was not quite in tune 
with his surroundings at Harrow. The spirit of the place, 
so far as it recognised intellect at all, was classical. Some 
spasmodic attempts were indeed made to stimulate and 
reward intellectual effort in other fields, but the high 
road to honour and promotion lay through the classics, 
and for classical languages and literature Keith-Falconer 
had no taste. That remarkable aptitude for Oriental 
languages which brought him so much honour in his 
university course, and, indeed, went far to determine the 
complexion of his life, was as yet undiscovered ; and, if 
it had been discovered, Harrow offered no means of 
developing it. Of the subjects recognised by the school 
curriculum, mathematics and German were the two in 
which he most excelled; and he took an active and 
an interested part in the discussions and researches of 
the school Scientific Society. 

“ As regards the intellectual quality of his conversation 
and companionship, it will probably surprise those who 
know him only through the strangely one-sided biography 
compiled by the Rev. Mr. Sinker, to learn that his most 
marked characteristic was his sense of humour. I have 


never known a human being who more intensely loved a 
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joke. My first sight of him was at a supper party, and 
after supper there was speech-making of the festive and 
humorous character befitting such an. occasion. Even 
now I fancy that I can see Keith-Falconer leaning back 
on his chair, as he abandoned himself with childlike 
whole-heartedness to the wholesome fun of a happy 
after-supper speech. And so all through our intercourse, 
whatever tickled his sense of humour overcame him 
utterly. Laughter was a sort of intoxication to him. 

“But be it borne in mind that this spirit of humour 
was never marred by the slightest touch of what was 
profane or unclean or unkind. At a wicked joke he 
could not have laughed, and for the best of reasons—it 
would have been no joke to him. For he was, from first 
to last, outwardly and inwardly,.in his whole mind and 
soul and spirit, a loving child of God and a single- 
hearted servant of the Lord that bought him. ‘Called 
and chosen and faithful’ might well have been his 
motto. 

“T know not when or how the Divine Voice first 
reached him, but it was probably in his earliest years. 
His father was well known for his evangelistic labours, 
and his home was conspicuously stamped with the 
Christian character. Anyhow, when I first came to 
know him, he was not merely a Christian, but, if 


such a word is permissible in such a context, an 
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accomplished Christian. He had, in full ,perfection, a 
child’s confidence in his Father’s Love and Goodness, 
and the intuitive peace of an unclouded faith. But he 
had much more than this. He had a reason for the 
hope that was in him. He had faced difficulties, and 
thought out problems, and weighed and compared differ- 
ing and sometimes conflicting views of religious truth. 
With a boy’s zeal and light-heartedness, he combined a 
man’s reasoned and resolved conviction. He was an 
evangelical to the heart’s core. He belonged, by 
deliberate choice, to the Free Church of Scotland. 
When the time came round for the confirmation in 
school chapel, he declined to be confirmed, alleging 
that he could find no Scriptural authority for the rite. 
Still, he was absolutely free from religious uncharitable- 
ness, and was genially tolerant of ecclesiastical opinions, 
like my own, which he did not share. 

“ His heart and life were, as far as human eye could 
see, of unsullied purity. In his presence all evil things 
seemed to shrink away ashamed. His character and 
influence in his House were powerful for good, and he 
was the more influential because he never courted 
popularity. He was a good, brave, wholesome, manly- 
minded boy, doing his daily duty with unostentatious 
exactness, keen to improve his time and talents, ready 


to engage in any harmless fun or recreation, but, at all 
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times and in all things, a loyal and loving soldier of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

- What Ion Keith-Falconer was, in those early years 
of which Mr. George Russell has drawn for us so 
sympathetic and loving and discerning a picture, that 
he continued to be to the end. 

When he went to Cambridge, he carried with him his 
affection for the things that are just and honourable and 
pure and of good report. He became the finest Semitic 
and Oriental scholar in the university; he used to write 
postcards in Hebrew, on every conceivable subject. But 
there were many things in which he excelled. He was’ 
one of the best shorthand writers in England, and an 
authority on all matters of phonography. Then, for 
some years he was the champion bicycle rider. In 
1882 he did the run from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats in thirteen days. Of course, it has been done 
since in much shorter time; but directer and easier 
routes have been chosen, and the machines themselves 
have been revolutionised and improved in the intervening 
years. In Harrow the masters and boys hung up a big 
map in the class-room, and marked his course day after 
day with tiny red flags—for he kept his old friends 
acquainted with his progress until it was triumphantly 
finished.. Certainly he “served God and _ was 


cheerful.” 
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About the thoroughness and enthusiasm of the service 
there never was the shadow of a doubt. In Cambridge 
there was an old theatre, which he raised money to buy, 
and then had it fitted up asa Mission Hall. And, when- 
ever he could, he got away to the East End of London, 
to help in the noble work done by Mr. Charrington 
there for Christ and outcast men. Like Sir Galahad, 
“all his heart was drawn above,” though he was so 
brilliant and scholarly and full of eager and many- 
sided life. 

Mr. Sinker’s biography may fail, as Mr. Russell hints, 
to do justice to the brightness and sunniness of Ion 
Keith-Falconer’s disposition ; but there is scarcely a page 
of it which is not replete with instruction. In one place 
_it is the lesson of taking infinite pains which is taught us. 
Whatever the young student undertook, he did to the 
uttermost of his ability; he strained every nerve—he 
was always in love with the highest. In his Cambridge 
days he wrote a little book, a translation of some old 
fables from the Syriac. There are a few pages of notes 
at the close; and his biographer assures us that every 
one of these notes cost him long hours of research and 
mental toil. At another time he was busy preparing 
some lectures to deliver in the university. He found 
that the best and most authoritative book on his subject 
was written in Dutch. He had himself no knowledge of 
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Dutch, but immediately he set about learning enough of 
the unfamiliar language to enable him to read the book, 
just so that his lectures might be as correct and as 
complete as he could make them. Keith-Falconer did 
nothing by halves. 

And a second lesson—many more might be selected, 
but this must suffice—which comes to us from the story 
of his life, is that of “truthing it in love.” He scorned 
to stoop to anything unfair or questionable, and yet he 
carried within him the kindliest and most brotherly 
heart. On the day before one of his examinations in 
the university, a man who was going in along with him 
wrote to him, saying that he found they were to be 
sitting side by side, and that, as he was not himself 
well prepared, he hoped his friend would secretly give 
him a little help. Keith-Falconer replied that he could 
not dream of such a thing, but, if the other man liked, 
he would willingly devote every minute of his time, until 
the examination began, to “coaching” him for it. It 
was a noble answer, in which conscience and camaraderie 
both had their proper share to say. 

He might have had the highest honours at home; he 
had come to be regarded not only as a Hebraist of much 
distinction and splendid promise, but as an expert in the 
other languages of the East. He was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Arabic before he was thirty. But he had set 
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his heart on going to the regions beyond. It was Ion 
Keith-Falconer’s ambition, as it was that of the great 
apostle, to publish Christ, where hitherto He had not 
been named. 

It was to the south-eastern corner of Arabia that 
he went—to Sheikh Othman, not far inland from the 
town of Aden. He and his young wife reached the 
place in December 1886. He went at his own expense, 
taking no salary from the Church at home. He took a 
medical missionary along with him. He meant before 
long to build a mission-house and a hospital. But he 
was only five months in Sheikh Othman—-God had other 
work for him in other fields, where there is no hot sun 
and no burning fever. The Arabs had time to discover 
how true it was, as one of his London friends said, that 
“he never seemed to be able to come anywhere without 
trying to do good to somebody ”; and then they lost him. 
The pitiless fever struck him down. “ How I wish,” he 
said, “that each attack brought me nearer to Christ— 
nearer, nearer, nearer!” 

As long as he could, he kept his books beside him on 
his bed—his English Bible, his Hebrew Old Testament, 
his Hindustani Grammar ; but they had to be laid away 
soon. As the disease fastened a firmer grasp on him, 
he whispered, “I can most truly say that I am not 
afraid to die, in spite of my many shortcomings; but I 
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do pray God that I may be spared pain.” Then he spoke 
about his dear brother, Dudley, who had gone home 
to God, when they were both children in the Castle 
‘““at the back of Ben-na-Chie.” Next morning 





a May 
morning in 1887——he and Dudley were together again 
before the face of Christ, “ where pleasures flow as rivers 
flow.” 
“died at just Henry Martyn’s age.” But his brief life 


must count for more in God’s Book of Remembrance 


He had passed away quietly in his sleep. He 


than many a life which is twice as long. 

It is hard to win the Moslm—much harder than 
it is to win the heathen—over to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. He feels that Mohammedanism has played a 
great historical part on the stage of the world. He 
knows how often his fellow-religionists have been in 
conflict and antagonism with Christians. He prides 
himself on his great doctrine of the Unity of God, and 
thinks it higher and sublimer than our doctrine of the 
Trinity. How is he to be conquered and gained ? 

Much may be hoped from the slow influence of events. 
The example of Christian States would accomplish a 
great deal, if only their manners were sweeter and 
their laws purer than they are. But while God’s 
Spirit is working patiently and perseveringly through 
these agencies, there is another instrumentality which 
He esteems more effectual still. It is the brotherliness 
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and godliness and Christliness of individual missionaries 
—-missionaries like Jon Keith-Falconer; these graces 
must bear their harvest and achieve their victory in due 
season. One happy day, Mohammed’s Crescent will 
yield and disappear before Christ’s Cross; and, when 
this day dawns, the young scholar, whose torch seemed 
to be stifled and extinguished far too speedily among the 
Arabian sands, will be counted among those who have 
brought about the glad consummation. 

And there is not one of us to whom the joyousness 
of his Christianity should not be a pattern and an 
inspiration. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW NEESIMA SIMATA KNOCKED TILL THE BEAUTIFUL 
GATE WAS OPENED TO HIM (1843-1890) 


N an essay full of his own incommunicable charm, Mr. 
Stevenson has told us the story of Yoshida Torajiro. 
Surely there are many of us who know something now 
of the great-hearted Japanese gentleman, who was so 
eager to win for himself the learning of the West and 
to teach it to his countrymen. When he grew drowsy 
over his books, he would, if it was summer, put mosqui- 
toes up his sleeve; and, if it was winter, take off his 
shoes and run barefoot over the snow. That should 
rebuke us, as his biographer says, when we are droning 
over our lessons, whether we be young scholars or old 
ones, and should send us to our work with a stouter 
heart. 
Yoshida has had his comrades in his own nation, 
whose earnestness of purpose did not fall a whit behind 
his own; and, among them, there has been none more 


distinguished and remarkable than Neesima Simata. 
22 
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He was more fortunate, too, than Mr. Stevenson’s high- 
thoughted hero. Yoshida was put to death when he 
was thirty-one years old; it was dangerous tobe too 
progressive in the Japan of a few decades back. “A 
military engineer, a bold traveller, a poet, a patriot, a 
schoolmaster, a friend to learning, a martyr to reform— 
there are not many men, dying at seventy, who have 
served their country in such various characters.” 

But, many-coloured as his acquirements and achieve- 
ments were, he had never been taught the truth as it is 
in Jesus. It was the work of Neesima Simata’s earlier 
years to search for Christ. It was the joy of his later 
years that he had found Him and could commend Him 
to all. 

He was born in 1843, in Tokyo, the capital of Japan. 
His father was one of the Samurai, an officer in the 
army, and a well-known citizen. He took care that his 
son got a good education. The boy learned to read 
and write Chinese, and to handle the sword. He learned, 
too, to worship the family idols which stood on a shelf 
in his home. But one day, when he was about fifteen, 
he refused to do reverence to the idols any more; some- 
thing within him, the Daimon whose voice Socrates had 
heard in Athens two thousand years before, told him 
that’ they were false gods who could not hear or help. 
And then a passionate desire to grow wise took posses- 








NEESIMA SIMATA IN 1864. 
From an American biography, published by the Fleming H. Revell Co, 
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sion of him; but how to gratify it—there was the 
problem. 

Those were the Dark Ages in Japan, and the Govern- 
ment was jealously and timorously afraid of foreigners 
and of foreign books. Neesima used to watch the 
great ships from England and America that visited 
Japanese waters, and he wished with his whole soul 
that he could sail away in one of them to the favoured 
countries which had schools and colleges of their own. 
But it seemed a quixotic and hopeless wish, for it meant 
death to a native of Japan if he were caught trying 
to escape from the islands. “Why can I not be free?” 
he cried. “Why amI shut up like a rat in a bag or 
a bird ina cage?” But he turned the years of waiting 
to good account. First he picked up the Dutch 
language, and then English, By-and-by he taught 
himself arithmetic and navigation. Then, when he was 
in a friend’s house, he saw among some other books an 
epitome of the Bible in Chinese. 

“T lend it from him,”’. he writes in the imperfect 
English of those early years, “and read it at night. I 
was afraid the savage country’s law, which if I read 
the Bible will cross”—that is, crucify—“my whole 
family.” This abridgment of the Book of books con- 
tained little but the grand facts of creation and redemp- 


tion; but.these were entirely new to this earnest young 
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seeker after the truth. Its opening sentence filled 
him with amazement: “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” From this time, morn- 
ing and night, and often during the day, he began 
to send up a touching prayer to the God whom 
as yet he knew only afar off. “O God,” he said, 
“if You have eyes, look on me; if You have ears, 
listen for me.” The Father was steering Neesima 
Simata, though very secretly, out of the fog-wreaths 
to the fair haven and to an anchorage in His own 
sunshine. 

At last, he could bear his imprisonment and ignorance 
no longer. He thought that the Divine voice kept 
calling to him to leave his home and he would find 
elsewhere the light which he was yearning for. When 
he was twenty-one, he begged his father and the Daimio, 
the local princeling to whom he owed a sort of vassalage, 
to let him go. At first they both refused, but after- 
wards they gave their consent. He went to Hakodate, 
which was now an open port, hoping to find an English- 
man there, or an English Bible. He was disappointed ; 
but soon an American schooner sailed into the harbour. 
With the help of some friends who were full of sympathy 
‘for him, he stole on board, disguised as a servant. Next 
morning the Japanese officers came to search the ship; 


but the captain hid him in his own private room and 
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locked the door. And so Neesima bade good-bye to 
Japan for many a day. 

But he had only four dollars in his pocket, and the 
Berlin was going no farther than Shanghai; what was 
he to do, he wondered, once he got there? For ten 
days he was in the Chinese city, filled with doubts and 
fears, dreading that at any moment he might be betrayed 
and carried back to Japan. But then, to his great joy, 
he found a new vessel, the Wild Rover, bound for Boston. 
With much difficulty he made the captain understand 
that he would fulfil any service he asked of him, and 
would solicit no payment except to be taken to America ; 
and the good sailor allowed him to have his way—it 
was not easy to refuse such persistent and importunate 
pleading. 

The voyage was a long one; it was more than a year 
before he reached Boston. At Hong-Kong he saw an 
English New Testament for the first time. He parted 
with the shorter of his two swords, the glory of every 
Samurai, to purchase the Word of God. When the 
voyage was over, he had gone through the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark and Luke; he had come as far as 
John iii. 16, and there he stopped—tthat evangel within 
the Evangel opened a window for him into the deepest 
and tenderest heart of God, and he kept looking in for 
a long time; he was beginning to know Jesus Christ now. 
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Another incident, curious enough in itself, is worth 
remembering. On board the Wild Rover he read 
Robinson Crusoe as well as the New ‘Testament; 
and from it he learned to pray to the Heavenly Father 
as his present and personal Friend, near him and caring 
for him. There is a strange simplicity, a moving pathos, 
about his petitions: “Please don’t cast me away into 
miserable condition. Please let me reach my great 
aim”; one thing, and one thing only, he had set before 
him, though he saw his way no more distinctly than 
“birds their trackless way.” But does not God some- 
times conduct His children to Himself by roads which 
look altogether unlikely to us—by Daniel Defoe’s 
romance as well as by the Gospel of St. John. 

Neesima Simata was on the threshold of the: Kingdom 
when he left the Wild Rover and walked through 
Boston streets. But he found in America friends the 
wisest and most generous, Alpheus Hardy pre-eminent 
among them, who taught him the way of life more 
perfectly ; and it was not long until he was baptized as 
a scholar and a soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
went to college, he gained a wider and more manifold 
culture than any of which he had dreamed. “The 
aspiration of a knightly man,” he wrote in one of his 
poems, “is like a maple-tree on Mount Tatsuta. He 


will not come back without wearing glorious clothes.” 
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Surely the quaint words are applicable to nobody more 
truly than to himself; they were indeed glorious clothes, 
crimson and golden, in which his mind and his spirit alike 
were adorning themselves now. 

And events were working on his behalf. In 1868, 
the great revolution took place in Japan. The old 
tyrannical king was driven from the throne, and the 
government of the Mikado was set up instead. The 
country was open now to the civilisation of the West ; 
the ancient barriers were gone. Three winters later, a 
Japanese embassy, headed by a remarkable man—Mr. 
Iwakura—was sent to America and to Europe; and 
whom did they choose for their interpreter and 
secretary ? Whom but Neesima Simata. He showed 
the statesmen a fine example. For one thing, he 
refused to travel on the Sabbath day; nothing, neither 
threats nor bribes, could induce him to break God’s 
commandment. 

On a certain Saturday night, he found himself, in 
one of the towns of France, among complete strangers ; 
he did not know the language, he looked forward to a 
somewhat cheerless and solitary day on the morrow. 
But, wandering through the streets, he came upon a 
room where some lovers and servants of Jesus were 
keeping the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He sat 
down by their side; and, though he could understand 
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very little of what passed, he used to speak of it 
afterwards as among the highest and sweetest moments 
of his life. The God, from Whose law and friendship he 
never wished to swerve aside by a single hair’s-breadth, 
changed the Valley of Weeping for him into a place 
of springs. : 

At length, in 1874, after an exile of ten years, he was 
back again in Japan. He left it a Ronyin, a refugee and - 
outlaw ; he returned to be held in honour by all. He 
went away to try and find a Teacher, a Saviour, a 
Friend; he came back to tell his countrymen - about 
One to whom everyone of these names, and many more 
as satisfying, applied. Among the earliest converts 
whom his Master gave him, to his own rapturous and 
overflowing joy, were his father and mother. They 
abandoned their ancestor worship, and with their 
willing consent, he took down all the paper, wooden, 
earthen, and brass gods from the shelves where they 
were kept, and burned them. It was the same in other 
instances. His words opened a new world to those who 
listened to him; his gentle, useful, happy life preached 
Christ more powerfully still; he went about continually 
doing good. 

The great service which Neesima Simata has rendered 
his country was the foundation, in Kyoto, of the 
School of the Doshisha. Intended originally for the 
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Christian education of boys, it expanded gradually 
into a noble and full-orbed university. And, within 
its walls and among its students, its creator meant 
that Jesus should be crowned Lord of all. “We 
believe,” he said, “ that Christianity is intended to 
benefit mankind at large. Why should we not under- 
take to extend our influence toward the higher sphere 
as well as toward the lower, that we may win all 
men to Christ? Why should we seriously object to 
raise up Christian statesmen, Christian lawyers, Christian 
editors, and Christian merchants, as well as Christian 
preachers and teachers, within the walls of our Christian 
institutions? It is our humble purpose to save Japan 
through Christianity.” 

He had vast schemes, this patriot and reformer and 
saint: and they were as lofty and heavenly as they 
were vast. Ever floating in front of him there was the 
sublime vision of a Japan linked with Jesus Christ by 
shackles never to be broken, devoted to Him and His 
work, permeated through and through with the hallowing 
influences of His Gospel and His Spirit. The vision 
tarries for its fulfilment, but the magnificent dream 
will be fact one day. 

The man who dreamt the dream, and believed in it, 
and clung to it with such tenacity, will witness its 
realisation from the City of God to which his King 
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has called him now. In the January of 1890 he died,: 
worn out by his labours of love. One morning a 
telegram came to the School of the Doshisha. It 
contained a single ominous word, “ Kitoku ”—“ Very 
dangerously ill.” Other messages followed, couched 
still in the same foreboding word. Then, by-and-by, the 
news was passed round that Neesima Simata was 
not on earth any more, for God had taken him and 
there was no heart in the School which did not 
know itself orphaned and desolate. 

His was a glad and victorious home-going. A few 
hours before the end arrived he dictated to his friends 
his wishes about the Doshisha and about the Missionary 
Society. As he came to the last words about mission- 
work, he had a map of five provinces spread out 
before him. THe called for colours with which to mark 
it, and they brought a saucer with colours on it to his 
bedside. With these he indicated on the map the 
strategic points which ought to be occupied soonest; he 
grew. excited and animated over it; his friends had to 
check him—the triumph of Christ’s Kingdom was the 
_ glorious ideal which had power to thrill him to the 
very close. A little while afterwards he whispered, 
“ Peace, joy, heaven”; and then he was with Him, 
Whom, having not seen, he had loved so loyally 
and well. 
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That is the true story of Neesima Simata, who sold 
ali that he had to buy the Pearl of Great Price, and 
whom God rewarded a hundredfold. The light of his 
torch will never go out; death has no dominion 
over royal souls like his. “For thousands of years,” 
he sang once, “I will lie patiently in the great 
marsh. But when the mighty winds come, I will fly 
to the top of Mount Fuji.” It is a prophecy which 


cannot fail. 


THE END 
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